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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE situation in China is undoubtedly critical. 

The negotiations with the Cantonese Government 

are proceeding, and there has been no untoward 
incident on a big scale; but there has been a good deal 
of local rioting, and many up-country trading and 
mission stations have been evacuated. Meanwhile, pre- 
parations are being made for the defence of the great 
Concession at Shanghai, and considerable naval rein- 
forcements are on their way to China. The position of 
the British Government is extraordinarily difficult. 
They have enunciated, rather late in the day, a 
thoroughly reasonable, practical, and conciliatory 
policy which has not been too well received either by 
the other Consortium Powers, or the Conservative Press 
at home. They have frankly recognized that the 
problem is insoluble by force, yet the pressure of events 
may compel them to take measures for the preservation 
of life and property in the chief British concessions ; 
for it is not yet clear how far the Cantonese Government 
possesses the power to enforce the order for which it 


has appealed. The sacking of the larger concessions 
by a mob of rioters, or even their evacuation under 
threat of violence, would be a disaster not only to British 
interests, but to the Chinese merchants, who are already 
hard hit by the continued closure of the Hankow Banks. 
Further, it would deal a fatal blow to the attempt of 
the responsible Cantonese leaders to establish their 
authority over the ignorant and unruly element in their 
following. 
* * * 

The one hope appears to lie in some real forward 
step being made in the negotiations before any disas- 
trous incident occurs. From this point of view it may 
not be a bad thing that Sun Chuan-fang appears to have 
strengthened his position against the Southern forces. 
Short of a complete victory for either side, which is 
at present unlikely, a temporary equilibrium gives the 
best chance of getting on with the discussions. We note 
with interest that the Japanese Foreign Minister has 
stated that Japan would willingly assent to the imme- 
diate collection of the Washington surtaxes, if there 
were any guarantee that the resulting revenues would 
not be employed for the purposes of civil war, and sug- 
gested a reopening of the Tariff Conference on the un- 
derstanding that both the North and the South would 
be represented on the Chinese Delegation. A round- 
table conference, if possible, would offer the best hope 
of solving the twin problems of tariff and treaty re- 
vision. Meanwhile, for the present, separate negotiations 
hold the field, and so long as the British Government 
continues to follow out the policy of the Memorandum 
it deserves to be supported both against attempts to 
rush it into a sabre-rattling policy, and against criticism 
which overlooks the extraordinary difficulty of its task. 

* * * 

An important, perhaps one may hope a decisive 
step towards Liberal unity and a healthy reorganization 
of the Party machinery was taken on Wednesday when 
the Liberal Administrative Committee, after interview- 
ing Mr. Lloyd George, passed the following resolu- 
tion :— 

“That this Liberal Administrative Committee 
accepts the offer of Mr. Lloyd George’s financial 
assistance as explained by him to-day.” 

The offer thus accepted is summarized in the official 
statement issued by the National Liberal Federation as 
follows :— 


‘‘ Mr. Lloyd George agreed forthwith to place in the 
hands of the Administrative Committee, free from any 
conditions, such a capital sum as would enable those 
responsible for the securing of candidates to place in the 
field at the next General Election a full fighting line. 
He further agreed that the whole of the necessary ex- 
penses required by the Administrative Committee for the 
work of Liberal headquarters in all its activities... 
should be the first charge on the income of his political 
fund. The income would, with the expected contribu- 
tions to the Million Fund, be sufficient to meet expenses 
as estimated, but if not sufficient then the balance would 
be provided by Mr, Lloyd George from the corpus of the 
fund,” 
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After accepting this offer, the Committee proceeded to 
take further steps to take back into its own hands the 
executive power which it had delegated to the Organiza- 
tion Committee and formally asked for the resignation 
of the chairman, Mr. Vivian Phillipps, and of the 
existing members of that Committee. 

* * + 


We have quoted at some length from the N.L.F. 
report, because it seems desirable to recall the actual 
facts to those of our readers who may have been misled 
by the inaccurate versions of the proceedings given by 
some of the daily papers. It is particularly regrettable 
that certain Liberal newspapers should have published 
garbled and mischievous accounts of what took place 
at the meeting of the Administrative Committee. It 
would be disgraceful if the members of a responsible 
body of this kind could not be trusted to keep their 
own counsel about the conversations in which they par- 
ticipate. But discretion on the part of those concerned 
is not made easier by the publication of random state- 
ments which invite contradiction and may thus make it 
necessary to reveal the details of negotiations which 
ought to be regarded as confidential. 

© we * 


As we go to press the Conference of Trade Union 
Executives is meeting to discuss the conduct of the 
General Strike and the Coal Dispute. There is ample 
scope for recrimination between the T.U.C. General 
Council and the Miners’ Executive, but it is improbable 
that fresh facts of importance will come to light or that 
any useful conclusions will be reached by the Confer- 
ence. The first report of the General Council was 
published by Mr. Bromley some months ago, and their 
supplementary report appeared in the last issue of the 
SunpAy WorkKER, to the inténse annoyance of the 
T.U.C. officials. The latter document is a colourless 
account of events subsequent to the termination of the 
General Strike, but it brings out very clearly the extent 
to which the General Council was left out in the cold 
and the dark by the Miners’ Executive. On July 15th, 
for instance, the Miners were asked to indicate in what 
direction they thought it possible that the General 
Council could help. The Miners’ Executive replied 
that they proposed to settle the dispute themselves, 
and that they did not desire the General Council to 
take any action. The same evening the “ Bishops’ 
Memorandum ”’ was published; its existence having 
been concealed during the meeting with the T.U.C. 
This incident is typical of the treatment accorded to 
their fellow Trade Unionists by the Miners throughout 
the dispute. 

* * ” 

During the past week the Times has published two 
leading articles of an unusually lively character. Last 
Saturday, it invited Mr. Baldwin to “ survey the col- 
leagues at his side, from the highest to the lowest, and 
consider whether none of them might be replaced with 
advantage. ...’? This invitation seemed to have 
special reference to Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, Sir Burton 
Chadwick, Mr. A. M. Samuel, and Colonel Lane-Fox, 
for in another part of the same article we were told 
that *‘ the Board of Trade badly needs stiffening in 
the House of Commons. . . .”’ We refrain from making 
our own suggestions as to changes in the Ministry, and 
pass to the other topic upon which the Times has dis- 
played an unaccustomed truculence. In its first leader 
on Wednesday it stated that *‘ the Board of Trade... 
appears to be preparing a Bill designed to establish a 
compulsory quota (of British films)—that is, to compel 
the purchase and exhibition of certain films for no 
better reason than that they are a British product 
which would not, or might not, gain entry to a com- 
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petitive market.’’ This project the Times hammers, 
in the best Free Trade style, as ‘* a subsidy to incom- 
petence ”’ tending ‘‘ to depress the standard of produc- 
tion.”’ We heartily agree; but it must be rather dis- 
concerting to Protectionists to encounter opposition 
from that quarter. 

* * 

It is rather unfortunate that the declaration of the 
British Delegation to Sub-Commission A of the Pre- 
paratory Commission for the Disarmament Conference 
should have appeared in the Press before publication 
of the Sub-Commission’s Report as a whole; for criti- 
cism divorced from its subject matter inevitably bears 
the appearance of obstruction. The main point made 
by the Delegation is one that has been repeatedly 
urged in these pages, namely, that a logical basis for 
the limitation of armaments cannot be found solely in a 
numerical comparison of forces ; it must take into account 
also the special functions which those forces are required 
to discharge. This is peculiarly true of the present 
British Army, but it is also true of naval forces charged 
with the defence of widely scattered interests, and it 
goes far to explain the failure of the Washington Con- 
ference to solve the problem of limiting the lighter naval 
types by the same methods that were successfully 
applied to the battle fleets. We would, indeed, contend 
that every estimate of armaments required, on land, 
at sea, or in the air, should be related to a reasoned 
statement of needs and commitments, although these 
may, in such instances as the land forces of Continental 
States, be more largely determined by the actual 
strength of neighbouring States. 

* * 


The British Delegation further objects to any 
attempt to reduce land, sea, and air forces to a common 
denominator, with the object of combining in one index 
figure the total strength of armaments to which each 
State is entitled. We incline to share this view; but 
it is impossible, before seeing the full Report, to say 
whether it was necessary, at this stage, to express it so 
strongly. One seems to detect the ingrained distrust 
of the Anglo-Saxon for the logical formula so dear to 
the Latin mind, and it is probable that both sides will 
have to make concessions. We do not think, however, 
there is any need to be much alarmed by the revelation 
of these dissensions. The task of the Preparatory Com- 
mission is, in reality, harder than that of the Conference 
itself. The possibility of obtaining an effective agree- 
ment on armament limitation turns very largely on the 
evolution of a practical basis for such limitation, and 
this involves the utmost freedom of technical discus- 
sion. It is an immense step forward that the Prepara- 
tory Commission should be engaged in discussing, not 
whether limitation is desirable, but how it shall be 
accomplished. 

x * * 

An investigation, based on a ‘** sample ”’ analysis, 
into the industrial history of all persons insured under 
the Unemployment Insurance Acts, has been issued this 
week from the Ministry of Labour. It is the first in- 
vestigation of the kind undertaken, and deserves the 
close attention of students of social conditions. Among 
other things, it brings out clearly the extent to which 
our depressed trades have benefited by the distribution 
of the risks of unemployment over industry as a whole: 
any system of “* insurance by industry ’’ must, under 
the conditions which have obtained since the depression 
of 1920, have broken down altogether. In the ship- 


building and ship-repairing trades, for example, the 
number of days’ benefit paid out actually exceeds the 
total number of weekly contributions paid in. Another 
conclusion of importance is that the extent to which 
there exists a body of the permanently unemployed, 
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parasitic on industry and maintained by “ doles,”’ is 
popularly much overrated. Thus, during the thirteen 
months—February, 1925, to March, 1926—38} million 
separate individuals—or 80 per cent. of those insured— 
put forward claims to benefit. The report deals also 
with the mobility of labour as between industry and 
industry. In this connection the difficulty which the 
unemployed coal miner appears to experience in finding 
work elsewhere is brought into relief; and under present 
conditions it clearly constitutes a problem of some 
gravity. 
* * * 

The completed Trade Returns for 1926, which are 
now available, throw luridly into relief the economic 
effects of the coal stoppage: though it is necessary, in 
order to appreciate these effects fully, to consider not 
only the figures of foreign trade but recent statistics 
also of unemployment and of outdoor relief. As was 
only to be expected, our overseas trade figures for 1926 
are seriously below the level of 1925. Imports are down 
by £78 millions, exports by £121 millions, and re- 
exports by £29 millions, while the ‘‘ visible adverse 
trade balance ’’—if the movements of bullion and specie 
are taken into account—is increased by £94 millions 
to the alarming total of £477 millions. The outstanding 
features of the depressing picture thus presented are, 
naturally enough, our importation of 20 million tons 
of coal and a drop of 80 million tons in the volume of 
coal exported ; a corresponding shrinkage in our exports 
of iron and steel and of machinery, and our recourse 
to the importation of these commodities; and a reduc- 
tion by about one-ninth in the volume of our exports 
of cotton. But all our exports bear witness, in differ- 
ing degrees, to the effects of the shortage of coal. For 
this reason, the earlier stages, at least, of the widely 
anticipated ‘‘ trade revival ’’ ought not to present any 
difficulty. But it is hardly encouraging to realize that 
the attainment of the pre-stoppage position (bolstered 
up, as that was, by the coal subsidy) must be our first 
objective. 

* * * 

The fear that the Foundling Hospital Bill would 
be first read in the House of Lords has now been 
removed. The permanent officials of both Houses have 
decided that it shall be first read in the Commons. A 
recent Bill asking Parliament to grant the right to 
develop the grounds of Bethlem Hospital as a building 
site was presented twenty-one times in eighteen 
months for second reading in the House of Commons; 
indeed the Bill was successfully blocked until an 
arrangement had been made with Lord Rothermere 
for the purchase of the site as a permanent open space. 
The number of bodies actively taking part in the oppo- 
sition to the present Bill increases, and the chances of 
the Bill reaching an early second reading in the House 
of Commons are generally regarded as remote. The 
L.C.C. has yet to declare its attitude. This it will 
probably do on Tuesday, when it is expected that a 
report of the Parliamentary Committee on the Bill will 
be presented. It is understood that the promoters of 
the Bill expect support from several prominent members 
of the Council. 

* * * 

The magnificent Council Chamber of New Delhi 
was opened on the 18th, to the accompaniment of a 
Royal message to the Indian people and a speech, at 
once generous and careful, by the Viceroy. The King 
spoke of the Chamber as “‘ the first of the great build- 
ings of our new capital,’’ while Lord Irwin urged that 
Indians should allow their thoughts to pass through and 
beyond the building to the greater reality of which it 
is the visible sign—the set purpose of the British 
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Government and people to bring fulfilment of the 
pledges contained in the constitutional declaration of 
August, 1917. The inauguration comes at a time that 
seems more generally propitious than any known in 
India for some years past. Lord Irwin’s influence has 
told decisively in the direction of internal peace; the 
new provincial Ministries are being appointed, even in 
Bengal, and are getting into work, and the Indian dele- 
gation has left South Africa after negotiations which 
are believed to have resulted in full agreement on the 
obstinate questions of Indian immigration and civil 
rights. 
* x * 

There has been an easing of the situation between 
the United States and the Central American Republics. 
The strong opposition of the American liberal forces 
to the State Department’s policy in Nicaragua has 
had its effect, and the country in general seems inclined 
to regard Mr. Kellogg’s handling of affairs as, accord- 
ing to the Times Washington correspondent, ill-advised 
and maladroit. Mr. Kellogg himself avers that there 
has been no change of policy, but it is significant that 
the offer of mediation from Costa Rica is now being 
treated seriously. As regards Mexico, the change for 
the better during the week has been markedly encourag- 
ing. Among influential American citizens, including the 
Society of Newspaper Editors, there is a movement for 
the mobilization of opinion in favour of the use of 
The Hague Tribunal for the settlement of the questions 
in dispute between Washington and Mexico. The im- 
mediate troubles of Président Calles, however, are not 
lessened, for the conflict between his Government and 
the Catholic Church has now reached the stage of open 
war, with the Archbishop apparently leading or inspir- 
ing the militant Church forces. The Mexican Govern- 
ment declares that it will deal drastically with the 
Clerical insurgents, but all the same the outbreak in- 
creases the perils that are facing President Calles. On 
the other hand, it tends to ensure the continued 
neutrality of the United States in the religious war, for 
American opinion has been profoundly disturbed by the 
revelation that the Knights of Columbus (the Catholic 
young men’s society) have been working fervently on 
behalf of American intervention to save the Church. 

* * * 

A report of great interest on the future of the 
Philippines by Colonel Carmi Thompson, President 
Coolidge’s special envoy, has been presented to Con- 
gress in Washington. It contains twelve recommenda- 
tions, the first of which is that steps be taken to re- 
establish co-operation between the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the Philippine Government. Since 
1923 a deadlock has existed. It was created by the 
policy of General Leonard Wood, who has steadily 
vetoed Bills passed by the Legislature for the curtail- 
ment of his powers ; and the report seems to imply that 
the restoration of harmony would involve a change in 
the Governor-Generalship. Colonel Thompson advises 
an extension of autonomy in internal affairs, while 
treating the question of independence as a matter for 
the quite distant future. The American rubber interests 
are pushing a scheme for the separation of the Moro 
provinces, which are Mahomedan, from the Filipino 
provinces, which are Catholic. Colonel Thompson con- 
demns the movement, while recommending that Ameri- 
can authority should be strengthened in the Moro 
country. The Philippine problem is no longer a 
practical party question in America, although the 
Democratic Party is committed to the policy of inde- 
pendence. Much in the future must depend upon the 
personality of the next Governor-General, who is not 
unlikely to be Colonel Thompson himself, 
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THE TRADE-UNION PROBLEM 


S our correspondence columns show, several of our 
factor take exception to the views which we ex- 

pressed last week on the question of revising the 
trade-union law. We argued that, despite the un- 
doubted anomalies of the law as it exists at present, 
and its inconsistency at many points with our general 
juridical principles, a wise statesmanship would not 
meddle with it at this juncture. We pointed out that 
amendments, which might appear reasonable and equit- 
able on paper, would necessarily introduce complica- 
tions and distinctions, which could not in the nature of 
the case be entirely free from ambiguity, into a law 
which at present has at least the merit of being clear 
and simple. We pointed out that this must appear as a 
serious and indeed a fatal objection to the great mass 
of trade-union officials, however moderate they may 
be and however anxious to resist the militant tendencies 
within the movement, in view of past experience of 
the treatment meted out to trade unions in our courts 
of law. We pointed out that these inevitable suspicions 
in the minds of trade-union officials as to the effects of 
amending legislation would be accompanied by still 
deeper suspicions in the minds of the rank and file as to 
its motives; because the average working man is, on 
the one hand, quite unable to appreciate that abstract 
concern for juridical principle which moves the profes- 
sional conscience of the lawyer, and, on the other, has 
no assured confidence in the goodwill of the powers that 
be. In these circumstances, we argued, amending legis- 
lation, however mild and scrupulous, would antagonize 
the whole trade-union world, would give a handle to 
extremist propaganda, and would jeopardize the hope 
of improving relations between employers and em- 
ployed, on which our economic recovery is largely 
staked. In conclusion, we observed that we could see 
no public purpose, which the amending legislation could 
serve, which was sufficient to make it worth while to 
incur these deplorable results. 

These views shock the heroic spirit of two of our 
correspondents. They both make the same complaint : 
the policy which we advocate is cowardly and craven. 
One of them sees a revelation of ‘* the mind of 
Liberalism *’ in the ** spirit of fear ’’ which animates 
our article. It is just like a Liberal, he feels, to urge 
that an indefensible law ‘* should be left unregulated 
because numbers of ill-educated persons would be 
antagonized if this position were assailed.”’ He con- 
cludes on a noble note :— 

‘* If further industrial trouble comes from the right- 
ing of great wrong—well, let it come. To purchase tem- 
porary peace through fear is abject. 

‘** But I think better of my countrymen.”’ 


Well, we shal] not attempt to vindicate ourselves, 
in Mr. Campbell’s eyes, from the charge of poltroonery. 
It is certainly, in our view, a primary duty of states- 
manship to weigh the consequences of its measures, and 
not to put those which are disagreeable out of sight. 
None the less, if there is a real and adequate public 
purpose to be served by a course of action, raising imme- 
diate difficulties, and liable to be misunderstood, we 
are capable of respect and admiration for a Government 
which will adopt that course, and hold to it steadfastly 
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in face of an ill-informed clamour. Unfortunately, we 
cannot see the impending trade-union legislation 
through these spectacles. 

For our part, we do not see any considerable public 
object which the legislation in prospect is likely to 
promote. We can believe that the Government may 
produce a measure which will make our Statute Book a 
tidier and more consistent thing, which will enable a 
jurist to expatiate with a more glowing satisfaction on 
the majestic principles of English law. But, after 
studying the problem with some care, we do not believe 
that any of the changes suggested are likely to serve 
any useful practical result; we do not believe, for 
example, that they are likely to make strikes less fre- 
quent, or more orderly affairs when they occur, to 
ensure either employers against wanton damage or 
** blackleg ’’ workers against intimidation. To suppose 
that you will achieve these results by making the trade- 
union funds liable in certain circumstances to actions 
for tort, or by curtailing the “ picketing ”’ privileges 
which the unions now possess, is to misconceive the 
nature of the forces which make for industrial strife, 
and the psychology of disorder and intimidation. The 
danger to industrial peace, from the Labour side, comes 
from a militant state of mind, which is not in the least 
dependent on the wealth or the powers of the trade 
unions, and will only be made more militant by attack- 
ing either their wealth or their powers. As for the abuses 
and disorders which accompany trade disputes, it is, we 
repeat, as idle to aim at a code of law for regulating 
them which will be at once sound in juridical principle 
and unobjectionable in practice, as it is to hope to 
evolve a satisfactory code of rules for regulating 
warfare. Strikes are anomalous, disorderly things in 
their very nature; and, for this reason, we shall do 
well to be tolerant of anomalies in the law relating to 
them. 

It is, we suggest, not without significance that those 
who are the most emphatic in urging a drastic over- 
hauling of the trade-union law are the most vague as 
to the particular changes which in their opinion should 
be made. If the problem is considered in good earnest, 
if the various points in the existing law to which excep- 
tion is taken are taken one by one; the absolute 
immunity of the trade-union funds, the legalization of 
** peaceful persuasion,’? the immunity from liability 
for ‘* inducing ” breaches of contract in connection 
with trade disputes; if, in each case, we consider how 
the law might be altered, and weigh the practical 
objections to which each successive proposal is exposed 
-—if this process is seriously undertaken, it becomes 
exceedingly difficult, not perhaps to frame proposals 
which can pass muster on paper, but to pretend that 
any of them is likely to yield solid, practical advan- 
tages. Ministers are presumably experiencing this 
sobering process in framing their legislation ; and it may 
be suspected that many of them are already wishing 
that they had not committed themselves so emphatic- 
ally to the proposition that something must be done. 

But if the advantages of amending legislation are 
formal rather than substantial, there is no doubt of the 
reality of the disadvantages. Why is it that it is pre- 


cisely from the most moderate of Labour leaders that 
the most insistent warnings come against any interfer- 
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ence with the trade-union law? Because they know 
well enough that its effect must be to weaken the influ- 
ence of all moderates within the trade-union movement, 
and to strengthen the hands of the irreconcilables. 
Never surely were there stronger reasons for seeking 
to avoid any such result. The present time is an 
exceedingly critical one in the trade-union movement. 
The profound differences of aim between moderates and 
extremists, between those who are genuinely anxious to 
promote industrial recovery and those who delight in 
industrial chaos as an earnest of the approaching down- 
fall of *‘ capitalism,’”’ are coming forward to an issue. 
Recent experience has bred in the rank and file of trade 
unionists a many-sided disillusionment ; disillusionment, 
on the one hand, with the militant tendencies of recent 
years, disillusionment, on the other, with the goodwill 
and sincerity of Governments in general, and of Mr. 
Baldwin’s Government in particular. Much turns on 
which disillusionment predominates ; and Mr. Baldwin’s 
Government could render no greater service to the cause 
of industrial peace than to allow the mass of trade 
unionists to forget about it for a while. 


LA JUSTICE MILITAIRE 


LANDAU, RHENISH PALATINA. 


HE stage is set in the former officers’ mess of the 
Ninth Bavarian Infantry Regiment—a white plaster, 
would-be rococo interior in the style favoured in all 
countries in the ugly nineties. On a raised dais on the 
left sits Capitaine Troppet, the Commissaire du Gouverne- 
ment, in khaki, talking to the Greffier, who wears horizon 
blue. In the body of the hall, rows of benches closely 
packed with witnesses—French soldiers and German work- 
men, mostly, with a sprinkling of women who find sufficient 
favour in the eyes of the white and coloured French gar- 
rison to eke out a parlous living. In front of the witnesses 
and spectators are seats for German diplomats and Govern- 
ment officials. Conveniently close to the witness-stand is 
a spacious table for the eight special correspondents of 
Paris newspapers; opposite them, where there is little to 
be seen or heard, sit thirty-four German journalists packed 
like sardines at a table from which they will have to strain 
their ears to follow the proceedings. Lq Justice Militaire 
is blind—she has not seen Locarno, and carefully separates 
French journalistic sheep from German journalistic goats. 
To my surprise—for the trial is that of an officer of the 
Allied Occupation of which our troops form part—I find 
myself the only British journalist present. Yet this officer’s 
conduct reflects disgrace on the whole force, including our 
own section of it. 
A bell rings. The buzz of voices stops abruptly. 
** Attention! ’? There is a flash of bayonets as the steel- 
helmeted guard presents arms, and a trampling of feet as 
everyone in the room stands to attention. Colonel Gillier, 
the President of the Court-martial, enters, followed by the 
dozen members of the court; they take their seats on a 
semi-circular platform at the end of the room. Above the 
platform is the motto of the defunct German regiment— 
“Omnia pro Patria et Gloria,’”? and a bust of Germania. 
The latter has been draped with a tricolour ribbon—French 
taste? Asseyez-vous—la séance est ouverte. 
Now begins the trial of Sous-Lieutenant Pierre Rouzier, 
of the 811-iéme ‘Regiment d’Artillerie. From him, on 
various occasions, as we are presently to learn, three Ger- 
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mans have received slashes across the face from a riding 
whip. One has been shot through the face. Another 
has had a bullet through the head and lies, a semi-idiot, in 
hospital. Yet another got a bullet through the heart, and 
lies in Germersheim cemetery. 

‘** Bring in the accused,”’ cries the Huissier. We turn 
towards the door to catch a glimpse of the ** Knight of the 
Riding Whip,”’ as the inhabitants of Germersheim have 
learnt to call him. Between gendarmes enter—three Ger- 
man civilians, and sit down on the bench provided for the 
accused. One is a victim of Rouzier’s—a cut over the 
head with a riding whip and a bullet through the face 
was his portion. Together with the other two, he is charged 
with adopting an attitude insultante. It seems that he 
peered through the darkness one night at Rouzier as the 
French lieutenant stood in the shadow of an archway, 
wearing civilian clothes, a loaded revolver in his pocket 
and a riding-whip in his hand. II l’a regardé sous le nex, 
says the French charge sheet. 

** Let M. le Sous-Lieutenant Rouzier also enter.”” A 
bull-necked, bespectacled youth, smartly dressed in full 
regimentals and wearing white gloves, walks into court 
unescorted, salutes, and takes a chair near the German 
prisoners. Interpreters call the roll of witnesses and order 
them out of court. 

The charge is read. Rouzier is accused of intentional 
homicide, aggravated assault, and common assault. The 
French refuse to charge him with two cases of assault with 
his riding-whip, but admit the evidence 4 titre de moralité. 
The murder charge is also rejected, because of that attitude 
insultante. The Greffier reads Capitaine Troppet’s act of 
accusation. It frequently seeks to minimize Rouzier’s 
crimes, yet even this French document declares at every 
turn ‘* Rouzier was never in danger.”’ II a eu le pistolet 
chaud, which we may perhaps translate as ‘‘ His revolver 
burnt a hole in his pocket,”’ is another pretty phrase. 

The: hearing of evidence begins. The French have 
dragged in a long-forgotten brawl in a café between French 
soldiers and German civilians; one of Rouzier’s victims— 
the man shot through the head—was present at it, and 
perhaps his character can thus be blackened. The French 
witnesses are mainly bedraggled garrison prostitutes. They 
are the great source of information for the Sureté, the 
French secret police, who were themselves the mainstay of 
French terrorism in Rhineland and the Ruhr in 1928-4. 
To-day we are even privileged to see a little Sureté man in 
the flesh. He is a typical fisher in murky waters, with the 
shifting glance and that mixture of subservience and 
brutality in his manner which characterizes the secret police 
the world over. 

With a tale of drunken French soldiers assaulting Ger- 
mans in a café, the real case opens on the second day. Even 
were scrupulous impartiality observed, the procedmre of 
the court would place Germans at a grave disadvantage. 
I watched the bewildered and anxious faces of the witnesses 
and accused Germans as the barrage of rapid and incom- 
prehensible French overwhelmed them. Observations of the 
judge and of the prosecutor are not translated. Suddenly, 
out of the smoke, would come a question fired at the witness 
in execrable German by the interpreter. Half-comprehend- 
ing, the witness gives an answer at random. The President 
seizes on it with avidity—the man has contradicted himself. 
German counsel may not put a question direct to his own 
witnesses, even to correct a misunderstanding—he has to 
put it in French to the President, who repeats it—with 
variations—to the interpreter. This man bungles the mean- 
ing—apparently not always by accident. (He is also inter- 
preter to the Sureté.) The German, accustomed only to 
speak a Low German dialect, struggles to understand the 
distorted question put in broken High German. He risks 
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another answer, having understood the opposite of what 
eounsel intended to ask him. The interpreter bungles the 
retranslation. The President and the prosecutor seize on 
it as further evidence of German perfidy—excited jubilation, 
expressive gesticulation, and general clamour. German 
counsel stands patiently on his feet, listening with one ear 
in French, with the other in German, waiting for a pause 
in the torrent of words to disentangle the hopeless con- 
fusion. But the President is too eager to press home the 
advantage gained for French prestige and overlooks counsel. 
He puts yet another question to drive home the exposure. 
The German barrister interpolates : *‘ Pardon, M. le Presi- 
dent, mais ”? He is silenced with a gesture. By this 
time the President’s whole line of thought is Greek to the 
puzzled German workman, standing like a worried dog 
accused of an offence which it is unable to comprehend. 
Only the infinite patience, self-control, and amazing 
courtesy of German counsel enables him sometimes to work 
back to the original blunder—too late, though, to correct 
the impression in court that these dirty Germans have 
been caught out again. The smiling, tubby German bar- 
rister is Dr. Grimm, of Essen, the man with a passion for 
justice who devoted himself in the war to aiding the French 
victims of German military courts, and who, since the 
Rhineland occupation began, has striven no less earnestly 
to rescue Germans from the clutches of the French military 
machine. 

Long before the trial draws to a close on its fifth day, 
the nature of the case seems crystal clear. Rouzier, the 
swaggering, bullying chauvinist, had seen his little glimpse 
of glory as a reserve officer with the Colours coming to an 
end. He was due for demobilization and would soon have 
had to take his feet from off the neck of the sale Boche. 
On his last night in the town, he set out disguised in civilian 
clothes, with a loaded revolver in his pocket and a riding- 
whip in his hand, to teach the natives a lesson. He has 
an easy start, for he finds a defenceless boy standing under 
guard of French gendarmes, arrested, it is admitted, by mis- 
take. Two blows on the head with the butt-end of Rouzier’s 
riding-whip bring him sobbing to the ground. Now 
Rouzier’s blood is up and he sets out to look for livelier 
prey. In three different spots he uses his revolver, and 
on one occasion his whip, The tale of self-defence he puts 
up is not even admitted by the French prosecution, and is 
contradicted by evidence of his own brother officers. 

Yet the court throws off all appearance of impartiality, 
and sets itself openly on the side of the accused officer. 
By putting Rouzier’s victims in the dock (or on trial in 
absence) beside him, the French authorities made a real 
prosecution by Capitaine Troppet impossible. He has con- 
stantly to attack the credibility of his best witnesses, for 
he has been told to prove a case against them as well as 
against Rouzier. More and more does the attack concen- 
trate on the German victims; almost every question by the 
President seeks to trip them up, though he handles Rouzier’s 
shaky witnesses with real tenderness. If he makes a point 
against the German witnesses, a grin spreads over the faces 
of the members of the court; German scores are received 
with icy incredulity. Once there is a passage of arms—the 
President shouts, Alors vous attaquez la Justice Militaire? 
German counsel assures him that he never dreamt of it—and 
we wonder why not. With amazement we realize that the 
justice which we confidently expected—which even the Ger- 
mans honestly hoped—to see administered by a French 
court now that the milestones of Locarno and Thoiry were 
apparently behind us, is not to be. Verdict and sentence 
are to be governed by the same rules as in 1928, when courts 
sat with sentences ready in their pockets. 

At an advanced hour, the farce has been played out and 
the court gives its decision. Rouzier is not guilty. Matthes, 
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the German whose brain still protrudes through a hole in 
his skull as he lies in hospital, is awarded two years for 
his attitude insultante. The name of Mueller, who dared 
to stop a bullet with his heart, is not amongst those sen- 
tenced. Could nothing have been said or done in con- 
tumaciam about that insolent heart to wipe out the insult 
to la France victorieuse? 

In front of those insulting Germans who will have to 
pay the penalty of their glances—Rouzier’s counsel has 
even talked about them in such a strain as to suggest that, 
like that famous and méchant animal, quand on les attaque, 
ils se defendent—the members of the court rush to offer 


their congratulations to the brother officer whom they have’ 


saved. On all faces—all French faces—is jubilation. 
Despite those damned diplomatists and politicians, with 
their weak-kneed, milk-and-water Locarnos and Thoirys, the 
French revolver and riding-whip still rule in the Rhineland. 
Omnia pro Patria et Gloria. Old hopes revive to-day. With 
the help of God and M. Poincaré, the new weapons may 
yet succeed where the Separatist ‘‘ Putsch ’? of 1923-4 
failed, and tear this territory away from Germany. Out- 
side in the chilly streets, shadowy forms of Germans hasten 
away; they look stunned. They stay little there, for the 
Sureté has ears at every street corner. Thirty-four German 
journalists hasten to the post office to tell the sixty million 
inhabitants of the Reich that there is no change after all, 
that French chauvinism still overrides French reason, and 
that when it is a French officer who beats or shoots, the 
population of occupied territory has no remedy. 

The Rouzier trial is over. To-morrow, the day after, 
and every day, la Justice Militaire will continue its work in 
lesser—and even less scrupulous—courts than this one, up 
and down this territory of Germany, occupied to the peril 
of European peace eight years after the battles have ceased. 
Across the Rhine, German extremists thank God and the 
French chauvinists for this new weapon afforded them to 
drive home their favourite text—that rapprochement is 
folly, and that only force will drive out the regime of force 
instituted by France ‘n their country. | 

G. E. R. Gepye. 


POLLUTED RIVERS 


(From A CORRESPONDENT.) 


T is in keeping with the English character that the 

most active, forceful, and insistent movement against 

the pollution of our rivers by sewage and industrial 
effluents is organized by those interested in fishiag. Put it 
to an Englishman that it is a pity that the beauties and 
amenities of the rivers should be sacrificed, and it is likely 
that he will agree with you politely, but without enthus- 
iasm; tell him that a river which is no better than an 
open sewer is an offence against public decency and a 
menace to public morality, and you may be bound that he 
will tell the next person he meets that he has just been 
talking with a crank; but tell him that fish are being killed 
and the sport of fishing ruined, and the odds are that he 
will fall into a rage. It is well that somebody should fall 
into a rage, and it is to be hoped that others will follow 
the lead of the fisherman, for the pollution of our rivers 
is a national scandal. 

It is absurd to cast the blame for the present state of 
affairs, as many seek to, on *‘ the Government ’—by which 
is meant not this or that Government, but Governments in 
general. The subject of pollution has been studied by many 
Committees and Commissions all appointed by the Govern- 
ment of the day; they have issued volumes upon volumes 
of reports about it containing many excellent suggestions, 
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all without result, for the simple reason that there was no 
widespread popular demand for action and there were 
strongly organized forces ready to oppose it. Governments 
dependent on a popular franchise do not lead, they wait 
to be pushed. It will be interesting to see whether the 
force behind the present movement is enough to overcome 
in the present Government the vis inertie which their pre- 
decessors have opposed to reform. 

On the whole, the signs are favourable. The centre of 
energy is the Pollution Committee of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, which, deliberately or involuntarily, 
has been creating or fostering a public opinion in favour of 
elean rivers which is daily gathering force. The activities 
of the Committee, by directing attention to the appalling 
state of many of the rivers and the peril in which the others 
stand, have excited the expectations of those already 
enlightened and have spread enlightenment in new 
quarters. The anglers—especially the numerically formid- 
able body of Anglers’ Associations of the industrial classes— 
have been led to expect great things, and are all agog for 
the next step; and they have found unexpected allies 
among the waterworks authorities and among the medical 
officers of health, who, as a body, have not hitherto felt 
called upon to intervene till a river became a public 
nuisance, which, being interpreted, meant until the smell 
of it became unendurable. 

The present situation is not without irony, for the 
Ministry, in appointing and supporting its Committee, has 
fashioned a rod for its own back. On the one‘hand, as 
a Department of Agriculture, it encourages the establish- 
ment of factories for the bulk production of cheese and 
other milk products, and for the extraction of sugar from 
beets. Both types of factory require liberal supplies of 
water. They are, therefore, established, as a rule, in 
proximity to streams from which they draw their water 
supplies and into which they discharge effluents fatal to 
healthy stream life. The department also insists on the 
dipping of sheep, and takes a paternal interest in the growth 
of flax. Arsenical sheep dips and ret water are no less 
obnoxious to fish life than milk and sugar effluents. In its 
other capacity, as a department of fisheries, and indeed as 
an agricultural department interested in the supply of 
wholesome water for farm stock and for the personnel of 
farms, the Ministry keeps a jealous eye upon pollution. 
Thus in one capacity it regards with watchful apprehension 
the activities which, in another capacity, it fosters or sets 
on foot, and its own Committee is appealed to by those who 
are injured by the mischief wrought by agencies of its own 
creation. And the cream of the joke, as they say in Ireland, 
is that the most startling mischief from a sugar factory has 
been done in the heart of the present Minister’s con- 
stituency. 

Here, then, we have an object lesson in the complexi- 
ties of departmental administration; and a scarcely less 
Gilbertian situation is discovered in the relation of the 
Ministry of Health to questions of pollution. This Ministry, 
as the successor of the former Local Government Board, 
is charged with the central administration of that singularly 
ineffective statute the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act of 
1876. Locally the administration of the Act is entrusted 
to the authorities, ironically termed sanitary, amongst 
whom many of the worst offenders are to be found; but, 
within certain limitations, the Ministry may insist upon 
these bodies carrying out their duties. The Ministry, how- 
ever, is also, in some sort, the ratepayers’ watch-dog, and, 
as such, it must needs hesitate to impose burdens on the 
rates directly by pressing for adequate sewage treatment 
and indirectly, by encouraging prosecutions of the industrial 
concerns which contribute to the material prosperity of the 
country. 
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The Pollution Committee of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries realized at the outset that a policy of mere 
truculent attack upon the polluters must, in existing cir- 
cumstances, fail to achieve the object it has in view. It is 
no time to put shackles upon industrial development, and 
it is hardly reasonable to demand remedies unless one can 
state what the remedies are. On this subject information 
is lacking, and the enforcement of a demand for the 
immediate cessation of pollution would bring half our indus- 
tries to a standstill. The Committee has, therefore, tried 
from the beginning to enlist the co-operation of representa- 
tives of the polluting authorities and industries in the 
endeavour to forestall new pollutions, to mitigate existing 
ones, and to find means by which, in general, pollution 
might be avoided without the imposition on any of the 
bodies concerned of burdens greater than they could bear. 
They have rightly insisted on the necessity for scientific 
research directed to the treatment on practical lines of trade 
wastes and sewage so as to render them innocuous by 
extracting from them before discharge into the streams 
those elements which are proved to be harmful. Further, 
recognizing the inevitable conflict of interests and of points 
of view which have so far paralyzed the existing depart- 
ments of State, they have urged, as has every Committee 


,or Commission which has studied the subject, the establish- 


ment of a central authority, independent of all other depart- 
ments, to exercise an effective control over the rivers of 
the country. 

Realizing that there are still many who have to be 
convinced that rivers’ pollution is a reality and not a fig- 
ment of excited imaginations, the Committee has been 
steadily collecting evidence of the condition of the rivers. 
Some are dead from source to the sea; others are equally 
dead for many miles of their courses; and others, notori- 
ously some of the principal salmon rivers, are so polluted 
at their estuaries that they present, for a great part of the 
year, impassable barriers to ascending salmon and descend- 
ing smolts. Let those who seek an object lesson pay a 
visit to the estuary of the Yorkshire Ouse. There pollution 
has given rise to a new style of fishing, the use of what is 
called the click net, an instrument licensed by the Fishery 
Board for the purpose. The click net is, in effect, a large 
landing net. The fishermen who use it cruise about the 
estuary, one man standing up in the bow of the boat armed 
with the net. The salmon, seeking to force their way 
through the polluted waters, become asphyxiated and, in 
the last stages of suffocation, rise to the surface seeking 
oxygen. The waiting fishermen, seeing a commotion at the 
surface of the water, row at full speed towards it and, if 
they are lucky, catch the salmon in time, as they express 
it, to save its life. By such means are salmon procured for 
the Englishman’s dinner table. 

No greater mistake could be made than to represent 
the pollution question as one primarily or predominantly 
concerning fisheries. Pollution has many points of contact 
with the life of a civilized community. The commercial 
salmon fisheries, the wholesome and contemplative recrea- 
tion of the angler—greatly to be preferred over that pro- 
vided by the public-house, the racecourse, or the precincts 
of the football ground—the exercise of boating and bathing, 
the inspiration of the natural beauties of a clean river, the 
supply of water for an ever-increasing population, all these 
have to be taken into account. But the biology of the 
stream provides an index of its condition which is particu- 
larly valuable, because through it the effects of pollution 
may be remarked in their comparatively early stages. The 
whole community should therefore welcome the activities 
of the Pollution Committee and of those local organizations 
which have taken shape through their inspiration. A future 
generation will rise up and call them blessed. The Com- 
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mittee’s members, unlike those of other departmental com- 
mittees and commissions, have not received a penny of 
public money for the expenses they have incurred in attend- 
ing meetings during the five years of its existence. Even 
the well-to-do might well boggle at the expenditure of so 
much time and money on public service, and the members 
of this Committee who have furthest to come include some 
who are only able to attend because their expenses are paid 
by the associations of anglers which they represent. Such 
sacrifices are only made by persons in real earnest, and it is 
the obvious sincerity of the Committee which has enabled 
them to exercise an influence in the country which is 
engendering a growing demand for the protection of the 
rivers which will not easily be side-tracked or suppressed. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


ROM what I hear, the Conservative Central Office 
Fw not be displeased by the amazing frankness of the 

Times leader which calls upon Mr. Baldwin to 
weed out his Ministry. The organizers at headquarters are 
acutely aware of the subterranean rumblings in the constitu- 
encies on this subject. The plain truth, which the Times 
puts with no more than the minimum of tact, is that Mr. 
Baldwin is saddled with even more than the average number, 
of ** duds.”” Every Ministry has its failures, and every 
Prime Minister has the same reluctance to cheer the enemy 
by getting rid of them. In this respect the political machine 
is at a disadvantage in comparison with a business concern. 
A Government may be pulled down by its failures, but 
industry cannot afford the scruples with which the unreali- 
ties of party warfare burden a Ministry. With unexampled 
brutality the Trves directs Mr. Baldwin’s attention to the 
rankest weeds. I do not altogether agree with its selection. 
I should put in a plea for Sir Burton Chadwick, not on the 
grotesque plea that he is efficient, but because he adds so 
delightfully to the gaiety of the Commons. To hear Sir 
Burton Chadwick appealing almost with tears to the heart- 
less Free Traders to show a little decent patriotism is 
always sure to set the benches in a roar. No one outside 
the Upper House will weep when Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister 
goes to the Lords, but spare us Sir Burton Chadwick. 

«© * * 


On the subject of Prayer-Book Revision I merely record 
a few random opinions which interested me during a talk 
round the luncheon table. A highly intelligent Noncon- 
formist thought that the Bishops weuld succeed in ham- 
mering out a compromise. ‘‘ The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, that skilful skipper, will keep the Anglican Church 
off the rocks once more.’’ The Parliamentary prospects 
are more doubtful, my friend thought. Only the complete 
indifference of the House could save it, and, he reminded 
us, the Ministry contains two militant Evangelicals. The 
odds are that the Assembly’s measure will be thrown out. 
Another speaker, rather more detached and knowing con- 
siderably less, discovered piquant contrasts in the situa- 
tion. The liberal theologians, he said, have been forced by 
circumstances into an apparently illiberal or at least con- 
servative position. They are for leaving things alone. On 
the other hand, the High Church party, with their demo- 
cratic tendencies in social affairs, are liberals or reaction- 
aries in ecclesiastical practice as you please. A journalist in 
the party was chiefly interested in the failure of the papers 
to make a decent “ stunt ”’ out of the Bishops’ conference— 
partly due to the admirable silence of the Bishops and partly 
(in his view) to the lack of interest in the issue outside 
professional circles. 
feelings, but thought that they are limited to specialists in a 
way unknown in any past epoch of our history. ‘* The 
Boss Word now is Economics, not Religion,’”’ he said. By 
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“* religion,”’ he meant ecclesiastical politics—not quite the 
same thing. There was general agreement on one prophecy, 
that there will be no important secessions. 

* * * 


All too rarely does Mr. Birrell emerge from his retire- 
ment to discourse on politics. When he does so it is 
worth while going far to renew one’s old pleasure in his 
inimitable gift. There was an opportunity on Wednesday 
when he delighted the members of the National Liberal 
Club, on his seventy-seventh birthday, with a talk which 
made one wonder why he has “ retired ”? at all. He was 
as fresh and vigorous as ever, his touch as light, his satire 
as good-natured and as damaging. I do not know any 
living Englishman who could have delivered just such a 
speech, for there is no one in my experience who can make 
serious things amusing without leaving anyone in doubt as 
to their seriousness. The only way to report Mr. Birrell at 
his best is to give him verbatim. Many delightful details 
escape the summarizer, and there is a fineness of literary 
form which is lost unless everything is heard or read. Mr. 
Birrell has spent his life in infusing humorous life into the 
dismal pomposities of literary and political criticism. On 
Wednesday the veteran opponent of dullness employed once 
more his special weapon of barbed fun against that protean 
foe. Mr. Birrell is regarded with an especial affection by 
Liberals, and we all hope he will continue to escape all the 
usual drawbacks of ee. 

* * 

The final feeling about the President of the Board of 
Education, whose blanketing of the Hadow report recom- 
mending a scientific and progressive remodelling of our 
education system provides a fresh example of the Tory 
hatred of constructive democracy, is devastatingly expressed 
by the colloquial emendation of his name. Among teachers 
and administrators, in Training Colleges, and in the educa- 
tional world generally, he is now referred to as Lord Useless 


Percy. 
* * * 


Young Liberals who were concerned in a certain 
notorious freak last week-end succeeded in proving to Mr. 
Mitchell-Hedges that they possess ‘* guts.’ Will they now 
do something to convince us that the superior end of their 
anatomy is equally well furnished ? 

* * * 

Paris, like London, is suffering great street ** improve- 
ments ’? which are sweeping away curious corners dear to 
the lovers of architectural oddities. The Boulevard Hauss- 
mann has been driven through to join the Grands Boule- 
vards, and some famous restaurants and bookshops have 
gone. The old leisurely boulevard life is dying or dead; it 
flourished in a homelier Paris than this new Paris of the 
towering fagades and long conventionalized avenues. Part 
of the Boulevard des Italiens has gone down in this long- 
delayed completion of Baron Haussmann’s lordly scheme of 
the Third Empire. Changed though everything is now I 
found it strangely fascinating recently to wander night after 
night along this street from the Place de l’Opéra to the 
demolitions. The price of a coffee is too cheap payment for 
a front seat at the amazing midnight show along the Boule- 
vard. The torrent of turbid life flows by the blazing 
windows, endless, noisy, and triumphantly vulgar. After 
an hour or so of this feverish tumult, in which all the 
tongues of Europe could be overheard and the mournful 
‘* gaiety ’’ of commercialized vice was nauseously displayed, 
how pleasant it was to seek the solitude of the river side and 
to drink “‘ the silence and the broken lights ”’ ! 

” x * 

I am promising myself an agreeable evening soon 

at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. ‘* The Beaux’ 


Stratagem ’? has always been a favourite of mine, though 
whether it is the best eighteenth-century comedy, as Mr. 
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Nigel Playfair thinks, admits of question. The strange 
thing about this play, one of the most high-spirited of 
comedies, is that it was written by a dying and unhappy 
man. ‘* The Beaux’ Stratagem ”’ is one longromp. The 
light sentences dance along. There is a brisk good-nature 
about Farquhar that carries off even his occasional licence. 
For myself I would put the naturalness and ease of Far- 
quhar above the stiff brocaded brilliance of Congreve, and 
he has the advantage of telling a good comic story. Con- 
greve’s plots are pitiably confused; the glare of the wit in 
‘* The Way of the World ”’ alone conceals the muddle of 
the action. Farquhar’s turn of phrase is inimitably neat, 
and he never sacrifices probability to an epigram. Fun and 
good-nature of the specific Irish variety—Goldsmith is a 
later and milder Farquhar—bubble in this dainty play. 
Farquhar was an artist who could, as Mrs. Sullen says of 
Count Bellair, express ‘* resentment with good manners and 
the height of anger in a song.”’ 
* * * 

I am glad to hear that there is a fair chance of saving 
Swakeleys, the fine seventeenth-century house near 
Uxbridge. The scheme suggested as one way of saving it, 
that of turning it into flats, is ingenious. If people who 
are out simply to make money find it worth while to ‘* con- 
vert ’’ historic mansions, why should not the public societies 
that are interested in preventing their destruction for quite 
other reasons take a leaf out of their book. Swakeleys 
could be turned into flats without being spoilt, but it might 
be better if some rich man—say some American who can 
laugh at taxation—would take it over and preserve it. 
Such houses are fast becoming almost impossible luxuries 
for the English squires, and they are going down like nine- 
pins—witness quite recently Aubyns in Essex. A gracious 
place like Swakeleys does maintain a tradition of spacious- 
ness and beauty, and should be kept if possible if only to 
shame by its example the miserable red rash of nondescript 
bungalows that is creeping to within sight of it. 

A x * 

I have been enjoying the fruits of Mr. Paul de Castro’s 
admirable research into the story of the Gordon riots. I 
have a liking for this method of treating an historical 
episode. Mr. de Castro gives a scrupulously careful outline 
of the facts, with ample quotation from vital documents and 
the evidence of eye-witnesses, with the minimum of theory 
and comment. He answers completely the question that 
has always puzzled me, namely, how this orgy of violence 
was allowed to continue. The chief reasons seem to be, the 
wicked complaisance of the Lord Mayor and other city 
magistrates, and the timorousness of the Government which, 
relying on an unsound legal ruling, was afraid to order 
the troops to fire. The one man who showed some sense 
and resolution seems to have been King George the Third. 
He took a firm line with the mob and saved London—just 
as at the same time he was taking a firm line with the 
colonists and losing us America. I am not convinced that 
Lord George Gordon was a revolutionary. He was more 
likely a perverse fool, devoured by a passion for publicity. 
He wantonly stirred up the bestiality that swarmed under 
the trim foundations of eighteenth-century society, and 
was terrified when it got out of control, The wisest men of 
that time would have said that the riots were impossible. 
As I shut the book I said to myself, ‘* Thank God for the 
London police.”’ 

* * 

In the book of Deuteronomy (Chap. 28) I came across 
the following succinct statement of the international posi- 
tion of the United States :— 

‘* Thou shalt lend unto many nations and thou shalt 
not borrow. And the Lord shall make thee the head, and 


not the tail ; and thou shalt be above only, and thou shalt 
not be beneath.”’ 
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Perhaps the perils incident to the possession of these advan- 
tages are indicated in the same chapter. ‘ And all the 
peoples of the earth shall see that thou art called by the 


name of the Lord; and they shall be afraid of thee.” 
* * * 

The following anecdote concerning Sir Francis Fox, 
the famous engineer who died last week, may be new to 
readers of THE NaTION, as it was to me when I heard it over 
the coffee cups. Sir Francis Fox, the story goes, had carried 
out some big job for the Sultan on the shore of the 
Bosphorus, which had, I suppose, involved some explora- 
tion below the water. Someone who had in mind the alleged 
habit of the Sultans of dismissing favourites by throwing 
them into the sea—giving them the sack, in literal fact— 
asked him whether he had found any ‘“* angry Sultanas.”’ 
** No,”? he replied, ‘‘ but I found some cross currents.” 


Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
VIVISECTION 


S1r,—Anti-vivisection thrives partly on bloodcurdling 
denunciation, partly on malicious misrepresentation of fact, 
either deliberate or based on ignorance. If the discussion of 
experiments on animals can be kept within the range of 
reason and good humour by the merry quips of Mr. A. A. 
Milne, then Science and Humanity (who, after all, are 
sisters) will profit, and even the poor benighted ‘‘ experts " 
will rejoice.—Yours, &c., 

A. V. HILL. 


Hurstbourne, Bishopswood Road, Highgate, N.6. 
January 15th, 1927. 


S1r,—Mr. A. A. Milne, writing to you last week, purports 
to be very wise and judicious. But is he? 

His first point, alleging that doctors sometimes deem an 
operation ‘‘ successful ’’ even if the patient dies, which he 
intends as a criticism on the “‘ expert,”’ is just feebly facetious 
—worse than Mr. Shaw at his worst! His second point, 
arguing that the pain involved in vivisection would be in- 
tolerable if it were merely a sport, loses its effect when we 
remember that sport involving physical suffering to animals - 
must in this country cause hundreds or thousands of times 
more pain in a year than is caused by vivisection. When, 
instead of being undertaken seriously on account of its utility 
to science and the cure of human suffering, vivisection is 
a sport, it is called Hunting or Shooting and no troubles are 
put in its way. 

His third point stresses what most people accept, namely, 
that the question is one of the balance of advantage. But, 
judged by this standard, there cannot be the faintest vestige 
of a doubt, in the mind of any reasonable being who has con- 
sidered the evidence, where the balance of advantage lies. 
Out of all the many classes of cases where we inflict pain 
that good may come, vivisection is surely amongst the least 
doubtful. 

No! The real crux of the controversy is something 
different—something which was perhaps half present in Mr. 
Milne’s mind in the closing passage of his letter. The real 
point of difference is that the true anti-vivisectionist believes 
that it is not a question of the balance of advantage. He 
believes that it is absolutely wrong in itself to inflict pain on 
animals in the interests of physiological science, however 
great the advantage to the latter. He prefers quite 
deliberately that millions of children should die in pain than 
that a dozen dogs should suffer vivisection, or even than that 
one dog should be given indigestion, because he refuses to 
accept or allow that kind of calculation. He is liable, in con- 
troversy with people who do not accept this point of view, but 
do accept the balance of advantage position, to bolster up his 
argument by grossly exaggerating the pain and grossly 
belittling the advantages. But this is not his real case. His 
real case is based on a particular application of absolutist 
ethics about which it is very difficult to argue and where— 
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I agree with Mr. Milne—the opinion of the physiologist is 
worth no more than that of anyone else. The controversial 
anti-vivisectionist is exasperating because, knowing that his 
real reasons do not appeal, rightly or wrongly, to the 
majority, he tries to reinforce them with other arguments 
which are seldom fair or candid.—Yours, &c., 

SIELA. 


S1r,—May I be allowed to reply to the grossly inaccurate 
statements made concerning my Society by Professor A. V. 
Hill and Sir Gregory Foster in connection with the case of 
Mr. Smythe and his stolen dog? 

Professor Hill accuses Mr. Smythe of ‘“ untruth’ by 
putting into his mouth a statement he never made (viz., 
‘* that his dog was misused at University College ’’), and he 
adds that this statement was ‘extracted in Court by 
Counsel ’’ employed by the British Union. 

Now, all that Mr. Smythe said was that his dog was 
suffering from a bruise at the base of the skull, and that 
statement he made at the first hearing of the case, on 
December ist, as reported by all the newspapers. He also 
said it was ‘‘ dazed and confused ’’ from Tuesday to Sun- 
day. Mr. Smythe at that time had no Counsel employed 
either personally or by us, for it was by reading the report 
of his evidence on that occasion that we first learnt of his 
existence. He never said that the blow had been dealt after 
the dog’s arrival at the College, since the bruise was the 
only fact within his cognizance, nor did our Counsel try 
later to make him say so. He informed us at our first inter- 
view with him that the dog ‘‘ crawled ’’ into the room and 
looked so miserable and dejected until he called ‘‘ Bob,”’ that 
he himself was honestly doubtful of its identity. 

Sir Gregory Foster actually writes that Mr. Smythe 
‘‘contradicted himself in cross-examination!’’ It is difficult 
to find words to characterize such a libel. Mr. Smythe never 
lost his head for a moment: never deviated by a hair’s 
breadth from his story. He gave credit to the Professors for 
‘kindness and courtesy ’’ to him (although he had been 
kept standing in bitterly cold weather in a yard for hours 
in the course of his quest). So far from having ‘‘ forgotten 
these things,’’ he repeated in Court the ‘ effusive *’ terms he 
had used to them personally, and is ready to repeat them 
again. If ‘‘ age,’’ ‘‘ bewilderment,”’ ‘‘ worry and fuss,’’ have 
anything to do with the matter, they might perhaps account 
for the fact that relief and joy expressed itself in excessive 
gratitude for an act of sheer justice. 

This misrepresentation of the proceedings in Court, with 
a view to making Mr. Smythe appear as the mere pawn of 
my Society, is the more reprehensible, inasmuch as the 
authorities of University College must be fully aware that, 
by supporting the defence of the man who delivered the dog 
(the charge against whom was dismissed), they flatly con- 
tradicted the evidence of their own employee, who swore to 
receiving the dog from the accused man an hour and a half 
earlier than the time when he (supported by the authorities) 
stated that he put it into the kennels when nobody was there. 

Professor Hill does not answer my point about the vivi- 
section of murderers. Perhaps he did not see it.— 
Yours, &c., 

BEATRICE E. KIppD, 
Secretary, British Union for Abolition of Vivisection. 

32, Charing Cross, S.W.1. 

January 10th, 1927. 


DANGER AHEAD ! 


S1r,—Not since the publication of Mr. Alfred Spender’s 
‘** Foundations of British Foreign Policy *’ have I read any- 
thing so revealing of the mind of Liberalism as the article in 
THE NaTIon of January 15th, entitled ‘‘ Danger Ahead! ”’ 

Of Mr. Spender’s pamphlet I took occasion to say that 
the spirit which informed it was the spirit of ‘‘ fear ’’—fear 
of what other nations would do, think, or say. The questions 
were considered not from the point of view of the justice 
and expediency for England of a policy, but from the effect 
which their solution would have on other nations, e.g., the 
fate of certain English coaling stations would be determined 
by the fact that Germany would be annoyed if she did not 
get them. 
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This spirit of fear permeates the whole article ‘‘ Danger 
Ahead!’ It is not denied, indeed it is explicitly admitted, 
that the position of the Trade Unions is at variance with 
the general law of the country which governs all other com- 
binations of citizens, but the strange plea is advanced that 
it should be left unregulated because numbers of ill-educated 
persons would be antagonized if this position were assailed. 
Are people to prevail because they are ill-educated and un- 
reasonable—if it turns out that there are many in this con- 
dition? Singular suggestion! Are people who believe in 
terrorism instead of argument to continue to terrorize be- 
cause there may be many of them? No. 

If further industrial trouble comes from the righting of 
great wrong—well, let it come. To purchase temporary peace 
through fear is abject. 

But I think better of my countrymen.—Yours, &c., 

ARCHIBALD J. CAMPBELL. 

Hockliffe, Leighton Buzzard. 


Sir,—In your interesting article under this head you say 
that Trade Unionists have very little confidence in the im- 
partiality of British Courts of Law. 

Nor had Oliver Cromwell. 

Nor had James II. 

Must the Trade-Union movement go, where Oliver and 
James went before it? 

On my honour, I believe it must.—Yours, &c., 


HUMPHREY PAUL. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


LIBERALISM AND TRADE UNIONS 


Sir,—There are, I hope, many Liberals even less satisfied 
with the opportunist policy you sketch for the coming contest 
between the Government and the Trade Unions than you 
evidently are yourself. 

Timidity is seldom sound policy, and now that we see 
the Liberal Party afraid even to back so obviously Liberal 
a measure as the Macquisten Bill for making the political 
levy a trifle less tyrannical, is it not time to take stock of 
the situation, and ask how we came to wander so far from 
the strait path of Liberal principle and the great tra litions 
of nineteenth-century Liberalism? Might we not do well te 
read our ‘‘ Mill on Liberty ’’ again? 

I think the beginning of our downfall was the weakness 
which acquiesced in the establishment by the Trade Unions, 
by coercive measures directed against both employers and 
fellow workers, of sectional monopolies in labour such as the 
one which is now keeping our people disgracefully short of 
housing accommodation while a vast crowd of unemployed, 
fast becoming demoralized, look helplessly on. It is right, 
and accordant with Liberal principle, that workers should 
freely co-operate to obtain the best terms possible for their 
labour. It is wrong that a single worker should be penalized 
for remaining outside the union and offering his labour on 
any terms he thinks wise. 

From timid acquiescence in such injustice the Liberal 
Party descended to passing the Trade Disputes Acts against 
the advice of its own Law Officers, and now it fears to join 
in the reform of those Acts which events have proved so 
disastrously mischievous for capitalist and worker alike. 

Yet we plainly see that the real enemy of the worker is not 
Capital, but Monopoly, whether of Land, Capital, or Labour, 
and that the only reason why the worker cannot see this is 
that he is generally trying to fence off some snug little 
monopoly of labour for himself to counter those of land and 
capital, regardless of the injury he does to other workers or 
the swelling ranks of the unemployed. 

It is not easy to regain the strait path of salvation 
when one has wandered far from it, but if our civilization 
is to be saved from disaster it would seem that this must 
somehow be done. Why not make a beginning by summon- 
ing courage to support a reasonable measure of Trade-Union 
law reform should the Government produce one?—Yours, &c., 


OSWALD Earp. 


[We comment on the last three letters in a leading 
article.—Ep., NATION.] 
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CLISSOLD 


By J. M. 


R. WELLS and his publisher having adopted an 

ingenious device by which his newest book* has been 

reviewed three times over, perhaps it is too much to 
write about it again at this late date. But, having read the 
reviews first and the book afterwards, I am left seriously 
discontented with what the professional critics have had 
to say. It is a weakness of modern critics not to distin- 
guish—not to distinguish between one thing and another. 
Even Mr. Wells’s choice of form has confused his reviewers. 
They fail to see what he is after. They reject the good beef 
which he has offered the British public, because mutton 
should never be underdone. Or their delicacies are shar- 
pened against his abundance and omnivorous vitality, the 
broadness and coarseness of the brush with which he sweeps 
the great canvas which is to catch the attention of hundreds 
of thousands of readers and sway their minds onward. 

Mr. Wells here presents, not precisely his own mind 
as it has developed on the basis of his personal experience 
and way of life, but—shifting his angle—a point of view 
based on an experience mainly different from his own, that 
of a successful, emancipated, semi-scientific, not particu- 
larly high-brow, English business man. The result is not 
primarily a work of art. Ideas, not forms, are its substance. 
It is a piece of educational writing—propaganda, if vou like, 
an attempt to convey to the very big public attitudes of 
mind already partly familiar to the very small public. 

The book is an omnium gatherum. I will select two 
emergent themes of a quasi-economic character. Apart 
from these, the main topic is women and some of their 
possible relationships in the modern world to themselves 
and to men of the Clissold type. This is treated with great 
candour, sympathy, and observation. It leaves, and is 
meant to leave, a bitter taste. 

The first of these themes is a violent protest 
against Conservatism, an insistent emphasis on the 
necessity and rapidity of change, the folly of looking 
backwards, the danger of inadaptability. Mr. Wells pro- 
duces a curious sensation, nearly similar to that of some of 
his ear'ier romances, by contemplating vast stretches of time 
backwards and forwards which give an impression of slow- 
ness (no need to hurry in eternity), yet accelerating the 
Time Machine as he reaches present day so that now we 
travel at an enormous pace and no longer have millions of 
years to turn round in. The Conservative influences in our 
life are envisaged as Dinosaurs whom literal extinction is 
awaiting just ahead. The contrast comes from the failure of 
our ideas, our conventions, our prejudices to keep up with 
the pace of material change. Our environment moves too 
much faster than we do. The walls of our travelling com- 
partment are bumping our heads. Unless we hustle, the 
traffic will run us down. Conservatism is no better than 
suicide. Woe to our Dinosaurs ! 

This is one aspect. We stand still at our peril. Time 
flies. But there is another aspect of the same thing—and 
this is where Clissold comes in. What a bore for the modern 
man, whose mind in his active career moves with the times, 
to stand still in his observances and way of life! What a 
bore are the feasts and celebrations with which London 
crowns success! What a bore to go through the social 
contortions which have lost significance and conventional 
pleasures which no longer please! The contrast between the 
exuberant, constructive activity of a prince of modern com- 
merce and the lack of an appropriate environment for him 





*“ The World of William Clissold.” 8 vols. (Benn. 1, 6d. per vol.) 
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out of office hours is acute. Moreover, there are wide 
stretches in the career of money-making which are entirely 
barren and non-constructive. There is a fine passage in the 
first volume about the profound, ultimate boredom of City 
men. Clissold’s father, the company promoter and specu- 
lator, falls first into megalomania and then into fraud, 
because he is bored. Let us, therefore, mould with both 
hands the plastic material of social life into our own con- 
temporary image. 

We do not merely belong to a latter-day age—we are 
ourselves in the literal sense older than our ancestors were 
in the years of our maturity and our power. Mr. Wells 
brings out strongly a too-much neglected feature of modern 
life, that we live much longer than formerly, and, what is 
more important, prolong our health and vigour into a period 
of life which was formerly one of decay, so that the average 
man can now look forward to a duration of activity which 
hitherto only the exceptional could anticipate. I can add, 
indeed, a further fact, which Mr. Wells overlooks (I think), 
likely to emphasize this yet further in the next fifty years 
as compared with the last fifty years ;—namely, that the 
average age of a rapidly increasing population is much less 
than that of a stationary population. For example, in the 
stable conditions to which we may hope to approximate in 
the course of the next two generations, we shall somewhat 
rapidly approach to a position in which, in proportion to 
population, elderly people (say, sixty-five years of age and 
above) will be nearly 100 per cent., and middle-aged people 
(say, forty-five years of age and above), nearly 50 per cent. 
more numerous than in the recent past. In the nineteenth 
century effective power was in the hands of men probably 
not less than fifteen years older on the average than in the 
sixteenth century; and before the twentieth century is out 
the average may have risen another fifteen years, unless 
effective means are found, other than obvious physical or 
mental decay, to make vacancies at the top. Clissold (in 
his sixtieth year, be it noted) sees more advantage and less 
disadvantage in this state of affairs than I do. Most men 
love money and security more, and creation and construc- 
tion less, as they get older; and this process begins long 
before their intelligent judgment on detail is apparently im- 
paired. Mr. Wells’s preference for an adult world over 
a juvenile, sex-ridden world may be right. But the margin 
between this and a middle-aged, money-ridden world is a 
narrow one. We are threatened, at the best, with the 
appalling problem of the able-bodied “ retired,” of which 
Mr. Wells himself gives a sufficient example in his desperate 
account of the regular denizens of the Riviera. 

We are living, then, in an unsatisfactory age of im- 
mensely rapid transition in which most, but particularly 
those in the vanguard, find themselves and their environ- 
ment ill-adapted to one another, and are for this reason far 
less happy than their less-sophisticated forbears were 
or their yet more-sophisticated descendants need be. 
This diagnosis, applied by Mr. Wells to the case of those 
engaged in the practical life of action, is essentially the same 
as Mr. Edwin Muir’s, in his deeply interesting volume of 
criticism, ‘* Transition,’? to the case of those engaged in 
the life of art and contemplation. Our foremost writers, 
according to Mr. Muir, are uncomfortable in the world ;— 
they can neither support nor can they oppose anything 
with a full confidence, with the result that their work is 
inferior in relation to their talents compared with work 
produced in happier ages,—jejune, incomplete, starved, 
anemic, like their own feelings to the universe. 
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In short we cannot stay where we are; we are on the 
move,—on the move, not necessarily either to better or 
to worse, but just to an equilibrium. But why not to the 
better? Why should not we begin to reap spiritual fruits 
from our material conquests? If so, whence is to come the 
motive power of desirable change? This brings us to Mr. 
Wells’s second theme. 

Mr. Wells describes in the first volume of * Clissold ”’ 
his hero’s disillusionment with Socialism. In_ the 
third volume he inquires if there is an alternative. From 
whence are we to draw the forces which are “‘ to change the 
laws, customs, rules, and institutions of the world ’’? 
** From what classes and types are the revolutionaries to 
be drawn? How are they to be brought into co-operation ? 
What are to be their methods? ”? The Labour Movement is 
represented as an immense and dangerous force of destruc- 
tion, led by sentimentalists and pseudo-intellectuals, who 
have “* feelings in the place of ideas.’? A constructive revo- 
lution cannot possibly be contrived by these folk. The 
creative intellect of mankind is not to be found in these 
quarters but amongst the scientists and the great modern 
business men. Unless we can harness to the job this type 
of mind and character and temperament, it can never be 
put through,—for it is a task of immense practical com- 
plexity and intellectual difficulty. We must recruit our 
revolutionaries, therefore, from the Right, not from the 
Left. We must persuade the type of man whom it now 
amuses to create a great business, that there lie waiting for 
him yet bigger things which will amuse him more. This 
is Clissold’s ‘* Open Conspiracy.’ Clissold’s direction is to 
the Left—far, far to the Left; but he seeks to summon from 
the Right the creative force and the constructive will 
which is to carry him there. He describes himself as being 
temperamentally and fundamentally a Liberal. But poli- 
tical Liberalism must die “‘ to be born again with firmer 
features and a clearer will.”’ 

Clissold is expressing a reaction against the Socialist 
Party which very many feel, including Socialists. The 
remoulding of the world needs the touch of the creative 
Brahma. But at present Brahma is serving Science and 
Business, not Politics or Government, The extreme danger 
of the world is, in Clissold’s words, lest, ** before the creative 
Brahma can get to work, Siva, in other words the passionate 
destructiveness of Labour awakening to its now needless 
limitations and privations, may make Brahma’s task im- 
possible.”” We all feel this, I think. We know that we 
need urgently to create a milieu in which Brahma can get 
to work before it is too late. Up to a point, therefore, most 
active and constructive temperaments in every political 
camp are ready to join the Open Conspiracy. 

What, then, is it, that holds them back? It is here, 
I think, that ‘‘ Clissold ” is in some way deficient and 
apparently lacking in insight. Why do practical men find 
it more amusing to make money than to join the Open 
Conspiracy? I suggest that it is much the same reason as 
that which makes them find it more amusing to play bridge 
on Sundays than to go to church. They lack altogether 
the kind of motive, the possession of which, if they had it, 
could be expressed by saying that they had a creed. They 
have no creed, these potential open conspirators, no creed 
whatever. That is why, unless they have the luck to be 
scientists or artists, they fall back on the grand substitute 
motive, the perfect Ersatz, the anodyne for those who in 
fact want nothing at all—Money. Clissold charges the 
enthusiasts of Labour that they have “* feelings in the place 
of ideas.’”’ But he does not deny that they have feelings. 
Has not, perhaps, poor Mr. Cook something which Clissold 
lacks? Clissold and his brother Dickon, the advertising 
expert, flutter about the world seeking for something to 
which they can attach their abundant libido. But they 
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have not found it. They would so like to be Apostles. But 
they cannot. They remain business men. 

I have taken two themes from a book which contains 
dozens. They are not all treated equally well. Knowing 
the Universities much better than Mr. Wells does, I declare 
that his account contains no more than the element of truth 
which is proper to a caricature. He underestimates alto- 
gether their possibilities—how they may yet become temples 
of Brahma which even Siva will respect. But ‘* Clissold,”’ 
taken altogether, is a great achievement, a huge and meaty 
egg from a glorious hen, an abundant outpouring of an 
ingenious, truthful, and generous spirit. 

Though we talk about pure art as never before, this 
is not a good age for pure artists; nor is it a good one for 
classical perfections. Our most pregnant writers to-day 
are full of imperfections; they expose themselves to judg- 
ment ; they do not look to be immortal. For these reasons, 
perhaps, we, their contemporaries, do them and the debt 
we owe them less than justice. What a debt every intelli- 
gent being owes to Bernard Shaw! What a debt also to 
H. G. Wells, whose mind seems to have grown up alongside 
his readers’, so that, in successive phases, he has delighted 
us and guided our imaginations from boyhood to maturity. 


[World Copyright Reserved.} 


MUSIC 


THE PROBLEM OF CESAR FRANCK 


ROBABLY no composer makes such an immediate 
Prevreat, such a favourable impression when we first 

become acquainted with his music, as César Franck. 
His lofty sincerity and nobility of purpose, his careful and 
distinguished craftsmanship, his strong sense of design, and 
the highly personal cast of his melodic and harmonic idioms, 
all seem to justify us in regarding him as one of the greatest 
masters of music belonging to the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. As time goes on, however, and we become 
thoroughly familiar with his works, doubts begin to in- 
sinuate themselves into our minds ; we find that our admira- 
tion, so far from increasing with years or even remaining 
unaltered and unimpaired, tends rather to diminish in 
intensity. We never succeed in recapturing the thrill which 
his music had at first induced in us, but begin to experience 
a distinct disillusionment which grows steadily with each 
successive hearing until in the end we find ourselves almost 
positively disliking it, and wondering what we could ever 
have seen in it. What is the explanation of this complete 
change in our attitude towards César Franck? For it is not 
as if one were alone in experiencing it; practically every 
intelligent musician or listener whom one comes across 
seems to have passed through a precisely similar progression 
from initial admiration to subsequent indifference, and even 
aversion. 

In the first place, it is no doubt due in large part to 
Franck’s stylistic mannerisms which, though they may at 
first attract, do not stand the test of familiarity, and soon 
begin to pall on one; and to the narrow circle of ideas and 
conceptions within which he moves, and the restricted tech- 
nical vocabulary which he employs. His themes, with their 
curious tendency to hover round one note, are nearly all 
variations on one another; progressions built up by means 
of semitonally sliding chromaticisms in the inner parts repre- 
sent practically the whole of his harmonic equipment; and 
his perpetually recurring two-part canons, reminding one 
of two small children repeating the same story, one of them 
always half a sentence behind the other, are almost his 
sole contrapuntal resource. It must also be admitted that 


he has little or no feeling for instrumental timbre, and that 
all his works give one the impression of having been origin- 
ally written for the organ, or conceived in terms of it. Still, 
serious though these defects undoubtedly are, they are 
hardly in themselves sufficient to account for our dissatis- 
faction; equally glaring faults may be discerned in the 
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music of many composers whom we continue to admire. 
The source of the trouble lies deeper down than that. 

A clue to the problem is, I think, afforded by the 
description of Franck’s method of composition which 1s 
given by his pupil and biographer, M. Vincent d’Indy. 
** How often we used to see him pounding away on his 
piano in a jerky and continually increasing fortissimo the 
overture to the ‘ Meistersinger,’ or something by Bach, 
Beethoven, or Schumann! After a time the deafening noise 
sank to a murmur, then silence—the master had found his 
idea.”” The mere fact in itself, of course, is not of the 
slightest importance. Berlioz and Liszt frequently had re- 
course to literature, and Gluck to copious libations of 
champagne, in order to invoke the coy muse; Wagner was 
unable to compose well unless he was wearing a silk dress- 
ing-gown, or Sacchini, an Italian composer of the 
eighteenth century, unless he was surrounded by a large 
number of cats and mistresses. What matters is the work, 
and not the way in which it was written. Nevertheless, 
Franck’s habit of stimulating and exciting his imagination 
with music is symbolically significant, and points unerringly 
to the central defect and fatal weakness of all his work, 
which is, that it is essentially music derived from other 
music and divorced from all contact with life and actuality. 

It is, I know, always exceedingly difficult to define 
the exact relation that a work of art bears to the personal 
experience of its creator, and to trace the extent to which 
the one is the outcome of the other. It is more difficult in 
music than in any other art because it is the most self- 
contained and seemingly the least in contact with anything 
outside itself. Few, however, will be disposed to deny that 
the work of art which has no such relation to life, but is 
derived from zsthetic experience only, is incapable of hold- 
ing our attention once the seductive glamour of the first 
encounter has given place to familiarity. A good literary 
example of this is to be found in Swinburne, with whom 
we pass through precisely the same stages of enthusiasm 
and disenchantment as with Franck. Though it would 
eertainly be difficult to imagine two artists more completely 
unlike in other ways, the spirituality of Franck, neverthe- 
less, like the sensuality of Swinburne, is factitious and 
sterile, and equally fails to convince because it has not been 
fertilized by reality and experience. 

Mr. W. J. Turner, in a short essay on Franck in his 
** Music and Life,’’ expresses his astonishment at finding an 
** abysmal gloom, a truly soul-rending despair,’’ and all 
sorts of other similar states of mind in the music of the 
‘simple saint, the genial bourgeois husband, the sym- 
pathetic friend and teacher, the Pater Seraphicus of his 
pupils . . . whose life was one long smiling devotion to a 
daily round of humdrum duties.”’ In reality there is 
nothing of the kind in his music. In the language of the 
cinema world, he is only registering the emotions which 
find expression in Bach, Beethoven, or some other com- 
poser. What Mr. Turner mistakes—what we all at first 
mistook—for the spiritual ardour and intensity of Franck’s 
music is merely the result of musical intoxication, the effect 
of an over-indulgence in sonorous alcohol ; the ‘* soul-rend- 
ing despair ’”’ is probably only the reaction of the next 
morning, expressively designated by some anonymous poet 
as ** boozer’s gloom,” and has no roots in the composer’s 
personality and inner experience. And like all people in a 
state of intoxication Franck frequently traverses the fine 
line that separates sentiment from sentimentality, eloquence 
from rhetoric, sublimity from bombast, and achieves only a 
blatant nobility and a saintly vulgarity which are unlike 
anything else in music. As a characteristic example of this, 
one need only cite the well-known passage in the first move- 
ment of the Symphony where the second subject—called, I 
believe, by devout Franckians the theme of Faith—is blared 
out fortissimo con espressione by the trumpets, first and 
second violins, flutes, oboes, clarinets, and cor anglais, in 
unison, accompanied by chords in the horns and trombones. 
The only works of Franck in which one can still take 
pleasure are the fine piano works—the Prelude Chorale 
Fugue, the Prelude, Aria, and Finale—and the three 
Chorales for organ, in which his fine craftsmanship and sure 
sense of design are able to control and hold in check his 
grandiose aspirations. A 

Cecru Gray. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


LAYROOM SIX, which has hired a first-floor room at 

6, New Compton Street, just off the Cambridge Circus, 

is the most eccentrically adventuresome of all sub- 
scription societies. The company, which appears nightly 
except on Mondays, but twice on Sundays, led off last week 
with a performance of a little-known but very agreeable 
play by Goldoni, ‘‘ The Father of a Family.” It is 
obviously useless to pretend the performance to be any 
better than it was. Some of the roles seemed to me to be 
either totally misconceived or thoroughly badly cast. Also 
the production was marred by the new passion for “* styliz- 
ing ” which is sweeping like “‘ flu ’? through the theatre. 
It is absurd to ‘“ stylize ”? such an affable and ingenious 
creature as Goldoni. Fortunately the actors forgot about 
it as they warmed to their work, and the performance im- 
proved accordingly. A fine medley is proposed for the 
immediate future, including several Germans (not expres- 
sionists), the very interesting Evreinoff and Michael Field. 
Playroom Six displays a reckless audacity that deserves 
every encouragement, and the chief fault at present— 
amateurism—is a fault on the right side, and one that wears 
off. THe Nation offers them its best wishes. 

* * * 


The *‘ Astoria,’’ the new cinema which has been built 
on the site of the old Crosse & Blackwell factory in the 
Charing Cross Road, was opened to the public last week. It 
is designed on a sumptuous scale, and contains a café and 
dance hall, as well as the cinema theatre. The management 
announce their intention of showing as many British-made 
films as possible, and have started with *‘ The Triumph of 
the Rat,’’ produced by Mr. Graham Cutts for the Gains- 
borough Film Company. The chief actors in this are Mr. 
Ivor Novello, Miss Isabel Jeans, and Miss Nina Vanna, and 
it is a sequel to Mr. Novello’s previous film and play, ‘* The 
Rat.’? The story in itself is not remarkable for originality 
or interest, but the producer has made the most of it, and 
the photography is excellent and sometimes interesting in 
design. The acting on the whole is good : Miss Isabel Jeans, 
in particular, looks charming as a demi-mondaine, and her 
acting is very much more intelligent than that of most 
American film “‘ vamps.’? Mr. Ivor Novello is accomplished 
in his rather emasculate manner, but it would be as well 
if there were not quite so many “ close-ups.”? The most 
remarkable point about the film is that the moral triumph 
of the ending is allowed to outweigh its physical and 
material unhappiness. 

* * * 


The film ‘* The World War and After’? shown by 
the League of Nations Union is an_ interesting 
example of the educational or propagandist film. 
It is designed to be shown at branch meetings of the Union 
and in schools, and its object is to make the League and 
its work interesting and concrete. On the whole it succeeds 
in this design. It consists partly of diagrams and partly 
of pictures. Personally I found the animated diagrams 
more interesting than most of the pictures. But the pic- 
tures have been chosen judiciously and are in themselves 
calculated to make the League more real and its work more 
related to ordinary life. You see, for instance, a quarrel 
start between two men in a suburban garden as to the 
boundary between their allotments, and how blows are 
prevented through the mediation and arbitration of a neigh- 
bour. The moral is immediately pointed by pictures illus- 
trating the League’s intervention and settlement of the 
Aaland Islands and the Bulgarian-Greek frontier disputes. 
The idea of showing pictures of the Aaland Islands, includ- 
ing their gambolling calves, and of the Bulgarian frontier is 
excellent. It is a pity that the films themselves are not 
technically rather better. They are too often blurred and 
hazy, and extremely “‘ jumpy.’’ There is also a very silly 
film of the shelling of a village. The horrors of war should 
either be horrible or omitted altogether. 

* * * 

At the Film Society on Sunday were shown two films, 
one dating from 1912, called ‘* What Happened to Mary,” 
and the other, the latest German Sofar Film of 1925, called 
‘¢ The Joyless Street.’? They enabled one te see, to some 
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extent, how far we have progressed towards an art of 
films in the last thirteen years. Frankly it seemed to me 
that we have made scarcely any progress at all. Tech- 
nically, no doubt, the Sofar Film of 1925 is much better 
than the Edison Film of 1912. The acting, too, is better 
to-day ; indeed, some of the acting in **‘ The Joyless Street ” 
is very good, particularly Miss Nielsen. But the art is, for 
the most part, equally crude in both films. Several people 
in the audience roared with laughter at the sentiment of 
** What Happened to Mary,”’ but took the later film quite 
seriously. They thereby gave themselves away. The senti- 
mentality of ‘*‘ The Joyless Street ” is precisely the same as 
that of ‘* What Happened to Mary ’’—it is the same butter 
—or rather margarine—spread with the same knife on the 
same bread. The only thing that has changed is the 
fashions of the film-stars’ dresses, and the proprieties which 
ensured that in the scenes of seduction the light went out 
rather earlier in 1912 thay it does in 1925. The other items 
in the programme were a remarkably beautiful series of 
running and jumping pictures and a very “‘ modern ”’ cine- 
poem, *‘ Emak Bakia,’ by Man Ray. The latter was an 
interesting experiment, at times beautiful, but it rather 
went to pieces towards the end. 
* * * 
Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, January 22.—Moiseiwitsch, pianoforte recital, at 
Wigmore Hall, 3 p.m. 
Sunday, January 23.—Rt. Hon. J. M. Robertson on 
** Burns and his Race,’’ at South Place, 11 a.m. 
Monday, January 24.—‘* Juno and the Paycock,”’ at the 
Criterion. 
** Richard III.,’’ at the Old Vic, 7.80. 
Rowsby Woof, violin recital, at Wigmore Hall, 8 p.m. 
Miss Marjorie Gullan’s Lecture Recital ‘* Early Stuart 
Lyrical Poetry,”’ at the Town Hall, Gloucester Place 
(Reference Library), 8 p.m. 

Tuesday, January 25.—Mr. Aaron Hoffman’s ‘* Give and 
Take,” at the Globe. 

Wednesday, January 26.—‘ Twelve Miles Out,” at the 
Strand. 
Solito de Solis, pianoforte recital, 
8.15. 
Professor Denis Saurat on ‘* French Literature,’’ at 
King’s College, 5.30. 
Oxford University Press Chamber Concert, 
Grotrian Hall, 8.15. 

Thursday, January 27.—Mr. Alfred Sutro’s ‘‘ The Desperate 
Lovers,”’ at the Comedy. 
Mr. Eustace Miles on ** Powers within Ourselves,’’ at 
40, Chandos Street, 6.15. 
Mr. Harold Munro reading ‘* New Poems and Others,”’ 
at The Poetry Bookshop, 6 p.m. 
Fra Diavolo (Auber), at the Old Vic, 7.30. 
Literary Discussion, ‘‘ The Novels of William de 
Morgan, at the Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, 8 p.m. 
Royal Philharmonic Society’s Concert, at Queen’s Hall, 
8 p.m. 
Marie Korchinska, Harp Recital, at Wigmore Hall, 
8.80. 

Friday, January 28.—Mr. Frederick Reynolds’s ‘‘ The 
Dramatist ’’ (matinée in aid of Marlowe Fund), at the 
Haymarket. 
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THEATRES. 
ALDWYCH. Gerrard 3929. NIGHTLY, at 8.4. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY, at 2.30. 


ROOKERY NOOK. 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough and RALPH LYNN. 





AMBASSADORS, EVGS., 8.40 (exc. Mon.). 


ESCAPE. 
NICHOLAS HANNEN. 


MATS., TUES., FRI. SAT., 2.38. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
LEON M. LION. 





COURT THEATRE. 
EVENINGS, at 8.15. 


Sloane Square. Sloane 5137 (2 lines). 
MATINEES, WED., THURS. & SAT., 
THE FARMER’S WIFE. 


(Final Performances Saturday, Jan. 28.) 


at 2.15. 


LAST TWO WEEKS. 





DRURY LANE. 


ROSE MARIE. A Musical Play. 
NELSON KEYS, EDITH DAY, DEREK OLDHAM. 


Gerr. 2588. Evenings, at8.15. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.38. 


A ROMANCE OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 





KINGSWAY THEATRE. (Ger. 4032.) 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, 
(FOR THREE WEEKS ONLY.) 


NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 
at 2.30. 
BERNARD SHAW'B 





PYGMALION. 
LITTLE DM xage poeue Regent 2401. 
ae DAILY, at 2.45 (Except Mondays). 
EVENINGS, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY & SATURDAY, 


at 8.45. 


THE CRADLE SONG 
A COMEDY BY SIERRA. 





LYRIC THEATRE, Hammersmith. Riverside 30”. 
EVENINGS, at 8.80. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.38. 
THE BEAUX’ STRATAGEM. 

Nigel Playfair, George Hayes, and EDITH EVANS. 





ROYALTY THEATRE. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30. 


(Gerrard 3835.) 
MATINEES, THURS. & BSAT., at 2.38. 


THE JOKER. 


DENNIS EADIE. PHYLLIS TITMUSS. 

















SHAFTESBURY. Nightly, at 8.15. Mats., Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.8. 
MY SON JOHN. 
BILLY MERSON. ANNIE CROFT. Gerrard 6666. 
CINEMAS. 
CAPITOL, Haymarket, 8.W. Continuous DAILY, 1 to 11. SUNS., 6 te 11. 
Commencing MONDAY NEXT, JANUARY 24: 
FOR ONE WEEK ONLY, 
REX INGRAM’S ‘‘THE MAGICIAN,’ 
With ALICE TERRY. 
NEW POLYTECHNIC THEATRE. Daily, at 2.30 & 8. (Mayfair 6102.) 


GREAT OPERA FILM, ‘‘MARRIAGE OF FIGARO.” 


8 CELEBRATED VOCALISTS APPEARING IN PERSON. 


All Seats Bookable. 





TIVOLI. Ger. 5222. Daily, 2.30, 830. Sunday, 6 & 8.36. 
RAMON NOVARRO in BEN HUR. 
Seats reserved in advance. Book early. 








ART EXHIBITIONS. 





THE reereed GALLERIES INTRODUCE 
YARROW—An Artist new to England. 
Also Pastels of Visdeo by ESTHER SUTRO. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


ANTHONY 


‘TT "HE revival in the reputation of Trollope has been a 
remarkable literary event of the last few years. The 
other day there was republished ‘* The Warden ”’ 

(Elkin Mathews, 21s.), which, one hopes, presages a 

new edition of the best of the Trollopian novels. Now there 

has appeared a book which I have been looking forward to : 

“ Trollope, A Commentary,’’ by Michael Sadleir (Con- 

stable, 15s.). Mr. Sadleir’s book is the fruit of many years’ 

loving study of the life and works of Trollope. It is cer- 
tainly the best biography of the man and the best critical 
estimate of his books that has so far been written. It is 
even more than that, for it is also a biography of that 
strange woman, Trollope’s mother, so commonplace and so 
heroic, so vulgar and so charming; but its boundaries 
stretch beyond biography and literary criticism to include 

an extremely interesting study of the society of the mid- 

Victorian age which produced and was mirrored in ‘** The 

Warden ” and ‘* Barchester Towers,” ‘‘ The Claverings ” 

and ‘* Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite.”’ 


* * * 


The book contains a considerable amount of unpub- 
lished material, the most interesting of which are Trollope’s 
letters to the young American girl, Kate Field, with whom, 
at the age of about fifty, Trollope, while preserving all the 
proprieties and reticences of mid-Victorianism, undoubtedly 
fell in love. But the real interest of the book does not lie 
in its treasure trove or its ** revelations,” but in the fact 
that Mr. Sadleir really poses and discusses the problem of 
Trollope’s place as a novelist. The problem is neither 
simple nor easy. At first sight one would say that Trollope 
is the last writer whose work should present any difficulty 
or mystery to the critic. To the critics of his own time and 
to the age which immediately followed him there was indeed 
no problem at all. From the death of Thackeray until 
about 1870 he was the most popular and the greatest of 
English living novelists, and, though his popularity de- 
clined and the chill voice of posterity began to be heard, he 
remained in the ranks of “* great novelists ’’ until his death. 
The reaction came after his death, and there was no hesita- 
tion in the verdict. Mr. Sadleir quotes the review which 
Henry James, aged twenty-one, wrote of Trollope’s ‘‘ The 


Belton Estate ’? :— 


. a stupid book . . . essentially, organically stupid. 
It is without a single idea. It is utterly incompetent to 
the primary function of a book of whatever nature— 
namely, to suggest thought.” 


That was the voice of the age which immediately followed 
Trollope. From the eighties to the twentieth century, there 
was no problem at all; Trollope was an absurdity, a drab 


nonentity. 
* * * 


The pendulum is swinging now to a balance between 
greatness and oblivion. Though I agree with seven-tenths 
of what Mr. Sadleir says, I had better say at once that I 
think he probably inclines the pendulum too much on the 
side of greatness. But I agree absolutely with him in 
thinking that Trollope is a writer who should be neither 
deified nor dismissed with some simple and sweeping judg- 
ment. It is extraordinary that Trollope’s powers should 
be so difficult to define. No one has ever written books 
more simple, unmysterious, and matter-of-fact. And yet, 





TROLLOPE 


as Mr. Sadleir says, he has an intangible quality, a peculiar 
appeal which is peculiarly elusive. You may catalogue 
his merits and defects, but the catalogue is not a reliable 
critical inventory. Primarily Trollope is, of course, a story- 
teller, and a great story-teller. His advice to Kate Field 
was: ‘* Tell some simple plot or story of more or less 
involved, but still common, adventure, and try first to tell 
that in such form that idle minds may find some gentle 
sentiment and recreation in your work.’’ That describes 
the basic ingredient which Trollope, when most skilled and 
most sophisticated, never omitted from his own recipes. 
Every Trollope novel is a story in the primitive sense. Then 
there is what Mr. Sadleir calls his ‘* superlative quality ”’ as 
a novelist, his power of characterization. But here one’s 
difficulties begin. Trollope had great powers of charac- 
terization, but he was not a great character creator. His 
gallery is large and remarkable, and his Wardens and 
Doctors, his Marys and Lilys, have a strange appeal to and 
hold on the affections. His people are living and, in a 
sense, subtle in their flavour. But they are not characters 
which could live in the same book or in the same world 
with those of the greatest novelists and dramatists. Their 
minds have neither complication nor depth, or rather their 
complication and depth are only such as could be discussed 
at a respectable mid-Victorian dinner party. The conse- 
quence is that the soul of Trollope’s characters has a peculiar 
thinness and conventionality which make them seem like 
ghosts or figures in a film when compared with the Emmas 
and Natashas of great fiction. 
* * * 

What the elusive quality is which makes Trollope so 
good and which the eighties and nineties were blind to, it 
is very difficult to say. Mr. Sadleir talks as if it were a kind 
of physical flavour, but, though this helps us to express 
what we feel, it does not explain. A consideration of ‘* The 
Warden ”’ shows, I think, that it is in the workmanship 
applied to a large area of the novel. This book is the first 
really Trollopian novel. Mr. Sadleir is right in judging it 
to be not one of the best. In parts, indeed, it is extremely 
bad, but then again in parts it is extraordinarily good, and 
the contrast between success and failure in the same book 
makes one see more clearly their causes. Take Chapter XI., 
called Iphigenia, in which Eleanor goes to John Bold and 
asks him to abandon the lawsuit. In its small way it is a 
masterpiece. The psychology is true to life, but only to 
the surface of conventional life ; the characters are alive, but 
again it is only on the surface of conventional life that they 
live. The chapter is so good because Trollope has found 
a verbal texture and tension which exactly fits the psycho- 
logy of his characters and the psychological atmosphere of 
his story. The Trollopian quality is elusive because there 
is no sentence or paragraph in which you can find it; nor is 
it to be found in the “* scene ” or the characters or the 
psychology ; it can only be found in the whole chapter, in 
the workmanship which has made its verbal texture so 
perfectly appropriate to the psychological atmosphere. But 
turn over a few pages and read Chapters XIV. and XV., 
which deal with the Trwes and Tom Towers; here the 
quality eludes you because it no longer exists, and it does 
not exist because now Trollope’s ‘* style,’’ his verbal tex- 
ture and tension, is ludicrously inappropriate to the 
psychological tension of satire which he is seeking to 
produce. 

LronaRD Woo Lr. 
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REVIEWS 
A YEAR AMONG THE PERSIANS 


A Year among the Persians: Impressions as to the Life, 
Character and Thought of the People of Persia received 
during twelve months’ residence in that country in the years 
1887-8. By EDWARD GRANVILLE BROWNE. New Edition, with 
a Memoir by Sir E. DENISON Ross. (Cambridge University 
Press. 25s.) 

ALL those who had the good fortune to know Professor 
Edward Browne, or even to meet him casually, bear witness 
to the charm of his company as well as the beauty of his 
character. Most men who possess these rare qualities carry 
them to the grave, so that none but a small circle can enjoy, 
except by hearsay, the gift which they had to give to the 
world. Few combine personal charm with the literary power 
to communicate it through ink and paper ; and this faculty 
is perhaps especially rare among scholars. There have, of 
course, been scholars, like ‘‘ Lewis Carroll,’’ who have lived 
in two worlds, as it were, and have published works in each 
of them. There is a legend that Queen Victoria, after read- 
ing ‘* Alice in Wonderland,’ promptly ordered a complete 
set of the author’s works, and was astonished to receive in 
due course a pile of formidable mathematical treatises. Had 
she met Professor Browne and thereupon ordered his works 
in the same fashion, she would not have exposed herself to 
a similar disappointment ; for Professor Browne’s works 
(and this the present reviewer, who never knew him person- 
ally, can testify) bear, throughout, the imprint of that lov- 
able character which charmed those who knew him. How- 
ever abstruse and apparently dry the subject in hand may 
be—say, the work of minor Persian poets under the Tartar 
sruitaionifithe author’s delightful personality shines through 
his exact and learned presentation of the facts./ It is quite 
impossible to say how this magic is performed. The magician 
himself would have been the last person who could have told 
us, for his art was assuredly unconscious. Directness and 
simplicity are of the essence of Professor Browne’s charm. 
We may be content that the magic is accomplished, and that 
in this way some intimacy with this beautiful character 
is made possible for all readers of English literature. The 
re-publication of ‘‘ A Year among the Persians "’ is a particu- 
larly happy idea, for which we are indebted to Sir Denison 
Ross and to the Cambridge University Press. In this book, 
written by Browne as a young man, under the vivid impres- 
sion of his first and only pilgrimage to the country which 
he already knew intimately, through its language and litera- 
ture, and loved with all his heart, his personality naturally 
eomes out with special vividness. 

‘** Pilgrimage "’ is the right word, for the book describes 
the journey of an enthusiast—though the grace and gracious- 
ness of the author’s nature prevent his enthusiasm from ever 
lapsing into portentousness. Here, in his own words, is his 
first impression of ‘‘ the home of Persian culture, the mother 
of Persian genius, sanctuary of poetry and philosophy, 
Shiraz.” 


*Riveted on this, and this alone, with an awe such as 
that wherewith the pilgrim approaches the shrine, with a 
delight such as that wherewith the exile again beholds his 
native land, my eyes scarcely marked the remoter beauties 
of the scene. .. . Words cannot describe the rapture which 
overcame me as, after many a weary march, I gazed at 
length on the reality of that whereof I had so long dreamed, 
and found the reality not merely equal to, but far sur- 
passing, the ideal which I had conceived. It is seldom 
enough in one’s life that this occurs, When it does, one’s 
innermost being is stirred with an emotion which baffles 
description, and which the most eloquent words can but 
dimly shadow forth.” 


Browne had reason to feel this passionate devotion for 
the Persian poets and the scenes in which they lived, since 
Persian poetry had revealed to him his mission in life. His 
mental development (outlined with discerning sympathy in 
Sir Denison Ross’s prefatory memoir) was curious. He was 
put through the mill of an ordinary public-school education 
in the Latin and Greek classics, and got no good by it. In- 


deed, for the rest of his life, his aversion from the classics 
of the West and from the type of school in which they had 
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been inflicted on him seerns to have been almost as keen as 
his love for Cambridge and for the classics of the Islamic 
World into which he had been initiated at that University. 
While he had found the acquisition of Greek and Latin 
laborious, he acquired Oriental languages (which to most 
Westerners are far more difficult) with ease and delight. At 
this time his main study was medicine ; and he had already 
started on a regular medical career when his sudden elec- 
tion to a fellowship by his college (which had divined his 
gifts) enabled him to make his pilgrimage to Persia as a 
preparation for consecrating his life to the subject which 
had already won his inward allegiance. 

It is this, in part, which makes ‘‘A Year among the 
Persians *’ such good reading. The journey came to Browne 
with all the delight of a surprise, yet it was a surprise for 
which he was thoroughly prepared, and of which he was 
therefore able to take the fullest advantage. When he set 
foot in Persia he was already sufficiently master of the 
Persian language and literature to enter freely into conver- 
sations on nice points of criticism or philosophy ; and, unlike 
many scholars, he was not preoccupied with the past of the 
country which he studied and indifferent to its life in his own 
day. He was much too human himself not to be interested 
in contemporary Persia as well as in the Persia of the 
classical age, and much of his best scholarship was devoted 
to contemporary subjects. The present work records his 
search for the Babis and the lucky chance by which he got 
into touch with them; but, again, his sympathy was not 
limited to any one sect. He was the life-long champion of 
Persia and of all good things which had come out of her ; 
and the Persians loved and honoured him as a friend whose 
friendship was founded on knowledge. 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 


‘**COMMON SENSE” AND THE GENERAL 
STRIKE 


The British Public and the General Strike. By KINGSLEY MARTW. 
(Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. KINGSLEY Martin, in his little book on ‘‘ The British 
Public and the General Strike,’’ speaks of the events of 1926 
as an illustration of ‘‘the failure of common sense."’ He 
describes ‘‘ common sense ”’ as typical of the English people, 
and quotes Walter Bagehot’s fear that ‘‘ those English 
qualities ... are better suited to an early age of politics 
than to a later... those qualities are most successful in 
hitting off simple expedients, they are fit for instantaneous 
little creations, and admirable bit-by-bit growth. But... 
no immense and involved subject can be set right except by 
faculties which can grasp what is immense and scrutinize 
what is involved . . . mere common sense is here matched 
with more than it can comprehend, like a school boy in the 
differential calculus.”’ 

If this is true, it is extremely important that we should 
understand exactly what we mean by the term ‘* common 
sense.’’ It is often used as indicating a biologically inherited 
mental quality, found in some human beings more than in 
others, and asserted to be much more prevalent among the 
members of the English nation than elsewhere—the quality 
which Aristotle called ‘‘ phronesis”’ or ‘‘ practical judg- 
ment.’’ This use of the term is to be found in the diction- 
aries, and is perfectly legitimate. But it must be carefully 
distinguished from the other use of the term for an acquired 
mental habit, in respect of which some nations (such as the 
French and the English) of similar biological make-up differ 
from each other, and which is contrasted with the mental 
habit of ‘ logic’’ or ‘‘ pushing principles to their conclu- 
sion.”’ It is this habit of ‘‘common sense’’ to which Mr. 
Martin refers. It consists essentially in dependence in 
speech and action on our impulses, without the effort of 
examining and making conscious the mainly subconscious 
processes by which those impulses are formed. The weak- 
ness of this habit is, as Bagehot saw, that, while it often 
enables us to act shrewdly in the simpler relations of life, 
it may mislead us in dealing with those more comple 
systems of cause and effect which can only be analyzed by 
the kind of conscious thought for which Mr. Martin pleads, 
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and which, he says, is ‘“‘the most painful of human 
activities.” 

One effect of the confusion between the two uses of 
the term *‘ common sense,” for an innate disposition and an 
acquired habit, is that because persons of a comparatively 
passionless innate disposition are most likely to be strong 
in practical judgment, therefore we are apt to assume that 
the psychological process by which men habitually form 
unanalyzed decisions is normally passionless. Passionate 
feeling, and the communication of passionate feeling from 
one person to another, is, however, often the most important 
element in the formation of those ‘‘ common sense ” decisions 
which, Mr. Martin warns us, are insufficient for our present 
crisis. It would, perhaps, annoy Mr. Martin to be told that 
his own book is a good illustration of the dangers of this 
passionate element in the habit of ‘‘common sense.” On 
every page Mr. Martin shows that he is very angry—angry 
with the newspapers, the ministers, the smug patriots, and 
everybody who took the anti-T.U.C. side in the events of 
May, 1926. It may be useful for certain purposes that he 
should be angry, and that he should communicate his anger 
to his readers ; and his and other people’s anger are facts to 
be taken into account in any valid calculation of policy. But 
the main reason why the kind of thought which Mr. Martin 
tells us is now required is ‘* one of the most painful of human 
activities ’’ is that such thought involves the effort of pre- 
venting our passions from influencing our estimates of causes 
and effects. An angry writer, for instance, cannot, without 
a very severe effort, prevent himself from using the phrases 
which best express and communicate his anger, but which 
do not express those elements.in the problem which are most 
important in calculating the results of policy. Mr. Martin is 
so angry, as he watches his fellow citizens forming unsound 
judgments under the subconscious influence of emotions 
which he does not share, that he is not sufficiently on his 
guard against the influence of his own emotions on his own 
phrases. He says, for instance, ‘‘ at present it must be 
admitted that the upper classes seem to be doing their best 
to fulfil Communist prophecy and make a revolutionary 
future for England probable ” (p. 116). This is a very useful 
phrase for shaking English property owners out of their 
complacency ; but no policy based on the assumption that 
this phrase accurately expresses the facts would be effective. 
Elsewhere, indeed, in the book Mr. Martin shows that when 
he consciously reflects he is himself aware that there are no 
unanimous and homogeneous ‘‘ upper classes ’’ in England, 
and that all English income-tax payers do not possess the 
conscious intention implied by the phrase ‘‘ doing their best.”’ 

When Mr. Martin feels inclined to get an emotion ‘off 
his chest,’’ and disinclined for the pain of calculating 
whether his statement of facts is accurate or not, he, by a 
half-conscious literary turn, is apt to ascribe his emotion to 
someone else, and then to say or imply that that emotion is 
inevitable, or justifiabie. He says, for instance, that ‘‘ the 
conciliatory sentiment which gathered round Mr. Baldwin at 
the end of the strike must seem to the wage earner only a 


mmon} plausible kind of hypocrisy ”’ (p. 119), and that ‘‘ The worker 


herited 


to-day can see no difference between Lord Balfour, Mr. Bald- 


han in} win, and the Datty Mai.” (p. 121). In Mr. Martin’s own 
ng the} admirable book on Palmerston, he succeeded in keeping clear 
quality} a distinction between his view as a historian of the facts 

judg-} and his description of other people’s contemporary opinion 
liction-] of the facts. In this book his impulse to make the flesh of his 
refully} well-to-do readers creep has obscured that distinction. An 
quired] angry writer, indeed, is apt to feel that his own anger is so 
as the important that if he can get other people to share it, the 
p differ} painful calculation of causes and effects may be left to look 
mental! after itself. Marx was angry every day and all day of his 
conclu-| working life, and Marx passed on to his disciples the con- 
ich MI! viction that those who had the will to make revolutions 
nce it} might excuse themselves the effort of thinking out the process 





fort off of revolution. Mr. Martin is apparently speaking of himself 
nsclous} in a Marxian mood when he forgets his own plea for-painful 


2 weak: 


thought and describes the thinker who ‘‘ argues that where 


it often} there's a will there’s a way ” (p. 43). 


of life, 


omple! 


It is a still greater hindrance to successful calculation of 
policy when a writer allows his ‘‘ common sense "’ impulses 


yzed bi} to distort his accdunt of past events. The phrase that feels 


pleads, 


right to him is not always the best premiss in a scientific 
calculation. Mr. Martin, for instance, says: ‘‘It is now 





universally admitted that the General Strike in England was 
without revolutionary intent’ (p. 25). What does ‘ with- 
out’ exactly mean? Does it mean that no person who 
played an important part in bringing about the Strike had 
any revolutionary intent? Or take Mr. Martin's description 
of the ‘‘ laughing and astonished multitude ’’ which ‘ lined 
the East End as Mr. Churchill’s parade of armoured cars 
escorted the nation’s food from the Docks"’ (p. 91), on 
May 8th. Would anyone gather from that description that 
the food-lorries had in fact been prevented from leaving the 
Docks by the T.U.C. pickets, or that anyone felt then, as 
William Morris felt in Trafalgar Sjuare in 1888, how sinister 
an element in modern civilization, Russian, or Italian, or 
English, is the helplessness of the largest unarmed multitude 
before the smallest armed and disciplined military force? 

Some day we shall be able so to use our knowledge of 
human psychology that “ feeling’’ and ‘‘ thought’’ shall 
co-operate in the discovery of wise policy in complex social 
crises. In this book Mr. Martin shows that he is aware of 
that problem ; but he also shows how hard it is to act on his 
knowledge. 


GRAHAM WALLAS. 


MEDIZVAL LIFE 


English Life in the Middle Ages. By L. F. SALZMAN. (Oxford 
University Press ; London: Milford. 7s. 6d.) 

Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls of the City of London 
(A.D. 1323-1364). Edited by A. H. THOMAS. (Cambridge 
University Press. 15s.) 


THE last few years have seen the publication of a number 
of semi-popular works on medieval life, which do much to 
rebut the old charge against social history that it is vague 
stuff, without pith or marrow, which the constitutional and 
political historians do well to despise. Some of the best of 
these books, based upon solid learning and adorned with 
beautiful illustrations, have come from the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, and Mr. Salzman’s new study of English life in 
the Middle Ages is a worthy successor to his book on 
medieval English industries. Mr. Salzman is particularly 
good at this sort of thing. He has not only a wide first- 
hand knowledge of original sources, both printed and un- 
printed, but a sense of humour and a pleasant style. Thus, 
while in this little @uvre de vulgarisation he tells an old 
tale, he prevents it from being a hackneyed one by his adroit 
use of new illustrations, and we are glad to miss the well- 
worn examples, which writers of text-books hand on from 
one to the other, and to find instead new ones from his store. 
The book covers all sides of social life, country, town, and 
home life, the church and religion, education, literature, art 
and science, warfare, law and order, industry, trade, and 
finance, women, and wayfaring, and is packed with informa- 
tion and entertainment. Mr. Salzman is particularly happy 
in his use of contemporary literature, Langland and 
Chaucer, the amusing educational poems ‘ Stans Puer ad 
Mensam ” and ‘‘ How the Goodwife taught her Daughter,” 
and the equally amusing description of the sea voyage to 
St. James of Compostella, when all the pilgrims are sick :— 


“This mean while the pilgrims lie 
And have their bowls fast them by, 
And cry after hot malvesy [malmsey wine] 
Their health for to restore.” 


The book is lavishly illustrated, and should be in every 
school library. 

Mr. A. H. Thomas's “ Calendar of Plea and Memoranda 
Rolls,’’ preserved among the archives of the City of London 
at the Guildhall, is a book of a different sort, a collection of 
original documents, carefully summarized for the use of 
scholars and relating mainly to legal actions dealt with by 
the various city courts. Yet London being what it was, ‘* so 
good a City, which is a mirror to all England,’ as a pro- 
clamation of 1326 asserts, a great deal of contemporary life 
has got itself written down on the Rolls. Important per- 
sonages often appear there, all more or less bent on keeping 
on good terms with’ the City. Once, indeed, an ill-tempered 
citizen assaults a servant of the Earl of Derby, on his way 
to Brittany with fifteen hundred men, and the Earl is angry ; 
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but the city fathers placate him by means of a cheerful 
mien, an apology, and a gift of a thousand casks of wine, 
whereat he asks them all to dinner and remits the gift, and 
the Londoners escort his men-at-arms triumphantly through 
the city. From time to time there comes a messenger from 
the Mayor and Burgesses of Oxford to the Mayor and Alder- 
men of London, offering them ‘‘ the honour and reverence 
due from a daughter to a mother,’’ and asking for details of 
London procedure in certain knotty points, since by their 
charter they enjoy the same customs and privileges. The 
craftsmen of the city make frequent appearance; the 
sheathers and poudrers bring their regulations to be con- 
firmed ; the fishmongers and goldsmiths have an armed 
affray in the streets ; the city carpenters beat carpenters from 
outside, who take work for less than sixpence a day and an 
after-dinner drink ; the bakers’ servants are indicted for con- 
spiring, after the Black Death, not to work except at double 
or treble their former wage. Miscellaneous citizens, more or 
less reputable, flicker in and out ; one disreputable guardian 
marries his ward, aged seven, to a tailor ; forestallers meet 
cattle merchants and buy their cattle before they reach the 
city, thus sending up prices by a third or a quarter ; irre- 
sponsible sportsmen shoot at pigeons perched on St. Paul's 
or on the houses with stone bows and arbalests, so that 
windows are broken and passers-by wounded ; various shady 
characters keep disorderly houses ; someone says that some- 
one else says that the Mayor is the worst worm that has 
come to London for twenty years. But the most frequent 
appearances are made by merchants, suing for debts or com- 
plaining of their ships taken by pirates or their goods unlaw- 
fully arrested; and the Rolls are a source of first-rate 
importance for commercial history. The correspondence 
with foreign cities and the group of documents connected 
with the Staple are specially worthy of note. 

Mr. Thomas’s name is a guarantee of sound editorship, 
and his judicious and learned introduction is just what is 
required. 

EILEEN POWER. 


VERSE 


A Drunk Man Looks at the Thistle. 
(Blackwood. 7s. 6d.) 


By HuGH M’'DIARMID. 


A Life and Death of Judas Iscariot. By FRANK KENDON. (Lane. 
6s.) 

Solomon and Balkis. By JOHN FREEMAN. (Macmillan. 5s.) 

Verses, New and Old. By JOHN GALSWORTHY. (Heinemann. 
3s. 6d.) 

The Queen of Seven Swords. By G. K. CHESTERTON. (Sheed & 
Ward. 2s. 6d.) 


THE year 1926 has produced an unusual number of long 
poems. The first three volumes in this list run into thousands 
of lines ; and before them there had appeared Miss Sackville- 
West's ‘‘ The Land,”’ Miss Edith Sitwell’s ‘‘ Elegy on Dead 
Fashion,"’ and Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s ‘‘ News of the Devil.” 
As these poems were all probably written about the same 
time, their length cannot be attributed to the influence of 
fashion. The reaction against short forms seems to be spon- 
taneous, and though except in one or two cases its success 
has not been striking, its mere existence gives one a sense 
of greater potentiality. 

Mr. M'Diarmid’s poem in Scots is by far the most remark- 
able in the present list. For one thing, it never gives one 
the impression, as Mr. Kendon'’s and Mr. Freeman’s poems 
do, of being too long for the imaginative energy which seeks 
expression through it. For another, its form is characteristic 
and original; it is not a given mould into which a personal 
content has heen poured, but a construction put together— 
sometimes. indeed, with some sign of improvisation—reveal. 
ing the contours of the chief character’s mind. We do not 
feel in it the resisting weight of a scheme which the 
poet must follow whether he is in the mood or not; the 
scheme and the expression seem to arise out of each other ; 
the form is at once fluid and logical. Consequently the 


author is never monotoncus, as Mr. Kendon and Mr. Free- 
man are almost from beginning to end. 

Mr. Kendon’s poem is very disappointing. He does not 
even flatter our hopes ; he avoids the possibility of failure 
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by never attempting to rise to the theme. 
read his narrative as prose :— 


Automatically we 


“The fame of Jesus spread. Wherever he went the 
people left their work and crowding came to listen to him, 
Hundreds followed him from town to town, thousands came 
out to meet him.” 
In a novel a statement so lifeless and mechanical as this 
would be intolerable. One has only to turn to almost any 
passage in ‘‘ Ulysses *’ or ‘‘ Mrs. Dalloway "’ to see that here 
is better prose, as well as something more really akin to 
poetry. 

Although Mr. Freeman's skill is considerably greater 
than Mr. Kendon’s, he too carries a great deal of unnecessary 
ballast :— 


‘“‘And David pondered deep 
And answered—After much toil man needeth sleep." 


How can one take such things seriously? A little farther 
on we have :— 


‘‘ Three brothers came : one whom no food might feed ; 
One with whom naught might prosper ; the third, of all 
Faded, dejected, since his wife would call 
Curses upon him—bitter past common shrew.” 


As a story the poem is readable enough, but of inspiration, 
of reality, there is scarcely a trace. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s verses are sentimental at their worst, 
and at their best pleasantly epigrammatic. The form does 
not give him much scope, and only a tiny part of his talent 
finds expression in it. 

‘“ The Queen of Seven Swords,”’ like the rest of Mr. Ches- 
terton’s verse, is full of violent journalistic effects. 


‘*Mine eyes were alive with anger; for the gag was in my 
mouth,” 


he begins one poem. 


‘* Mine eyes were hard with horror: I walked on the heights 
alone,”’ 


he begins another. Incredible as it may seem, one feels that 
Mr. Chesterton actually sees things in these terms. 

‘*A Drunk Man Looks at the Thistle ’’ is a long mono- 
logue, varying from realistic narrative, through satire, 
invective, humour, nonsense, philosophical speculation, to a 
mystical apprehension of the thistle’s significance. In his 
earlier poems Mr. M’Diarmid showed that he was as much 
interested in the possible as the actual. The form of the 
present poem, fixed by the psychological state of the principal 
character, permits him to express with their appropriate 
degree of conviction his various intuitions of the world, some 
of them realistic, some of them fantastic or grotesque. The 
scheme of the poem might be called indifferently psycho- 
logical or philosophical ; it is the picture of a mind ; it is 
an image of the world as symbolized in the thistle. This 
world changes its shape, is lost, appears again, as Mr. 
M'Diarmid follows the transitions, daring and yet natural, 
in the mind of the monologist. Some idea of the variety of 
the poem may be given by saying that it contains translations 
from Russian, German, and French, parodies of contem- 
porary poetry, love songs, sacred and profane, pictures of 
Scottish life, satire on the Kailyard School, and a long 
address to Dostoevsky. Such a mixture of elements might 
easily appear impossible ; but Mr. M’Diarmid manages his 
characters’ ‘‘ psychology "’ so admirably that his effects of 
surprise and contrast are almost always convincing. To 
achieve this must have been difficult enough ; but the whole 
is written in a synthetic Scots which the author has created 
himself, and which he uses now with ease and force. The 
flow, vigour, variety, wit, and originality of the poem are 
its greatest virtues; it is never dull, and there are very 
few poems of over four thousand lines which are never dull. 
Its main fault, making every allowance for several beautiful 
passages, and for an instinctive rightness of form through- 
out, is a frequent carelessness of style ; the rhymes are some- 
times scrambled into their places in a hasty, slipshod manner: 
In spite of that, however, this is probably the only poem of 
importance which has appeared in Scots since the death ol 
Burns. There is a glossary at the end which unfortunately 
is not complete ; but as it stands it should make the poem 
easily readable even by those who are not accustomed to 
Braid Scots. 

EDWIN MUIR. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF WHOLES 


Holism and Evolution. By GENERAL J. C. SMuTS. (Macmillan. 
18s.) 

‘THis is a universe of whole making, not of soul making, 
which is only its climax phase ’’ (p. 337). These words give 
the keynote to General Smuts’s very noteworthy contribution 
to the philosophy of evolution. Evolution is interpreted by 
him as.a process whereby there comes into being a progres- 
sive series or ascending hierarchy of ever more highly 
organized wholes. Two important concepts closely linked 
with each other are involved in this theory. Both have 
affinities with much that is becoming widely current in con- 
temporary speculation, though, it must be added, they have 
been arrived at independently by General Smuts and are pre- 
sented with remarkable freshness and originality. One is 
the notion of a ‘‘ whole’ as a form of unity or integration 
not reducible to or deducible from the parts which constitute 
it, but one in which the parts and the whole mutually influ- 
ence and determine each other. This view of the whole 
resembles very closely the conception of ‘‘ organism ”’ used 
by Professor Whitehead, and is also in remarkable con- 
gruity with the Gestalt theory of recent German psychology 
and the ‘stages of correlation ’’ elaborated by Professor 
Hobhouse in his ‘‘ Development and Purpose.’’ The other is 
that of creativeness which recalls the ‘‘ creative synthesis ”’ 
of Wundt, the ‘‘ creative evolution’ of Bergson, and still 
more clearly the theory of ‘‘emergence’’ of Professors 
Alexander and Lloyd Morgan. Wholes are creative in the 
sense that they constitute something new, and evolution is 
holistic in that it consists in the emergence of successive 
grades of new forms of wholes. Evolution, on this view, is 
not a mere unfolding or rendering explicit of what has 
always existed in latent form, it is not a mere regrouping of 
old materials, but the emergence of something new in which 
both form and material are truly created anew in a fresh 
synthesis. Empirical observation reveals successive grades 
of this creative synthesis, as we pass from physico-chemical 
structures to organisms, thence to mind in animals, to per- 
sonality in man, and finally to ideals and values operating 
independently as creative factors. Each is an integral whole 
with a definite structure and plan of organization. These 
structures have usually been indicated by terms like matter, 
life, mind. Difficulties have arisen because these have been 
hypostatized and regarded as substantive entities, thus rais- 
ing the insoluble problem of the manner in which such dis- 
parate entities could be brought into relation with one 
another. According to General Smuts, however, the living 
thing is not a mechanism plus a vital impulse, the mind is 
not an animal plus a soul. Matter, life, mind, personality 
are wholes in which the new is built upon the old, but is not 
a mere addition to it. They constitute, moreover, stages in 
an ascending hierarchy, and the existence of this regular 
evolution points to some inner natural factor of which they 
are the expression. This is holism, the tendency to the 
formation of greater and yet greater wholes. MHolism is, 
therefore, a principle which can be applied in the same sense 
to physical objects, animals, and minds, and is thus capable 
of introducing order in the different sciences. 

General Smuts’s position may perhaps be made clearer 
by bringing out its relation to some other systems with 
which it seems at first sight to have close affinities. Like 
Bergson he regards evolution as creative, but his holistic 
tendency differs from the élan vital in that, unlike the latter, 
it is not a mere duration or passage without further quality, 
but has a definite character in that it constitutes a drive 
towards wholeness. From Professor Lloyd Morgan he differs 
in two important respects. Firstly, according to him the 
emergence of the new is not so fundamental as the tendency 
towards wholes and to ever greater and more effective wholes. 
Secondly, while Professor Lloyd Morgan regards the 
psychical and the physical as correlated at. all stages of 
evolution, General Smuts regards mind as characteristic 
only of a certain stage, and that a comparatively recent one 
in the evolutionary order. Mind is in fact not a real whole, 


but rather a holistic organ in personality which is a real 


whole. From Professor Hobhouse he differs in that while 
the former regards the existence of structured wholes as 
evidence for the existence of a central mind which is the 
organ of correlation of which the final end is harmony, 
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General Smuts considers mind as an organ of only one form 
of wholeness, and he refuses entirely to apply the conception 
of purpose to the whole universe. He takes very seriously the 
warning of Kant not to apply to the Whole categories which 
have only validity when used in reference to parts within the 
whole. Thus there is for him no Whole of wholes. ‘‘ Nature 
is holistic without being a real whole”’ (p. 340). Nor must 
we speak of the holistic trend as a purpose and invent a mind 
to which to refer that purpose. ‘‘ That would make the whole 
still of the same character and order as its parts; which 
would be absurd, as Euclid says’’ (p. 342). 

There can be no doubt of the importance of this attempt 
at an interpretation of the facts of evolution, supported as 
it is by recent developments in natural science and philo- 
sophy. Yet the central idea of holism upon which it rests 
remains somewhat vague and uncertain. We have seen that 
the holistic is not identical with the mental or spiritual, for 
the latter only arises at a certain stage in evolution while 
the former is characteristic of the process at all its stages. 
Yet, General Smuts quite frequently employs terms which 
give to holism a psychical connotation. Thus he speaks of 
the holistic nisus ; and though he denies that the notion of 
purpose is applicable to the whole world, he yet speaks of the 
holistic type as ‘‘the immanent ideal of the universe ”’ 
(p. 147), of spiritual values as the most decisive vindication 
of holism as an ultimate category of explanation (p. 144), 
and of the universe as striving towards ‘‘ wholeness, fullness, 
blessedness *’ (p. 344). Is not this teleology over again, and 
does not Mind acquire a position in the universe more central 
than that which General Smuts’s theory would assign to it? 


GOSSIP ABOUT THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Gossip About Dr. Johnson and Others. Being Chapters from the 
Memoirs of Miss Laetitia Matilda Hawkins. Edited by 
FRANCIS HENRY SKRINE, (Nash & Grayson. 12s, 6d.) 


THE eighteenth century is very much in vogue. The few who 
dictate in these matters must know what they mean; but 
fanaticism will not, perhaps from mere perversity, induce 
belief. Therefore Mr. Skrine’s assertion, that in the last half 
of the eighteenth century ‘‘ literature and the fine arts 
reached a level which has never been surpassed,’’ leaves the 
more impartial student of literature somewhat cold. But it 
would be grossly unfair to strike a note of cavil and derision 
when Mr. Skrine’s enthusiasm prompted him to so excellent 
a piece of editing. 

Laetitia Matilda, third child of Sir John Hawkins (1719- 
1789), a lawyer, magistrate, and connoisseur in literature, 
music, and fishing, was born in 1760. In her youth she 
naturally came in contact with her father’s literary friends. 
After her mother’s death in 1793, she settled at Twickenham 
with her brother and formed the acquaintance of a Count 
Jarnac, an émigré, who furnished her with recollections of 
the French Court, and of a Mr. Samuel Tolfrey, who insti- 
gated her to publish her memoirs between 1822-1824. She 
died in 1835. 

Mr. Skrine, judging by his own remarks, seems to have 
pruned and even tampered so well that Miss Hawkins’s 
reminiscences of Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, Garrick, and 
Reynolds are mildly taking, and read as fluent conversational 
prose. In the course of her monotone we welcome the touch 
of snobbishness with which she designates anything as 
‘‘low’’; and in the surrounding insipidity a keen image 
comes out with all the more force. Describing Johnson's 
manner of complimenting anyone, she says:— , 


‘His nead dipped lower and lower, the semicircle in 
which it revolved increased, and the tone of his voice 
deepened in proportion to his wish to appear civil.” 


Her portrait of Horace Walpole is as good as anything by 
which she is represented here :— 


“His figure was tall and slender to exeess; his com- 
plexion showed an unhealthy pallor ; his eyes. were remark- 
ably dark and penetrating ; his voice was not strong but 
had very pleasant tones. He always came into a room in a 
style of affected delicacy which fashion before 1772 made 
almost natural—‘ chapeau-bras’ under his arm, or com- 
pressed between his hands, knees bent and feet on tip-toe 
as if he were afraid of a wet floor.” 
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IMPERIAL AFFAIRS 


Siavery or “ Sacred Trust ’?° By JoHn H. Harris. 
Norgate. 5s.) 

“Labour, and the Empire: Africa. With a Preface by the 
Rr. Hon. J. H. THomas. (Trade Union Congress and the 
Labour Party. 64d.) 

The Labour Party and the Empire. By L. HADEN GUEST. 
Publishing Co. 2s. 6d.) 

British Imperialism in East Africa. 
Mayala. Colonial Series Nos. 1 and 2. 
Department. 1s. each.) 

The Economic Revolution in British West Africa. By ALLAN 


(Williams & 


(Labour 


British Imperialism in 
(Labour Research 


McPHEE. (Routledge, 12s. 6d.) 
The Great Chartered Companies. By DAviD HANNAy. (Williams 
& Norgate. 10s. 6d.) 


THE appearance of these seven books and booklets is evidence 
of the growing interest and sense of responsibility in im- 
perial affairs. The most significant thing about them is the 
large part which Africa plays in them, and how again and 
again the problem comes back to the question asked in the 
title of Mr. Harris's book. For Africa is the test case of 
modern imperialism. Here naked and unadorned one can 
see the two incompatible and exclusive imperial policies: 
the policy of a ‘‘ sacred trust’’ or the policy of economic 
exploitation of the native and his land by the white man. 
Mr. Harris, whose book is concerned with the whole field of 
slavery and ‘‘ forced labour,’’ states the alternatives with 
great clearness in his eighth chapter, and shows how the 
‘‘ slavery "’ of the East African system is opposed to the 
trusteeship of the West African system. The Labour Party 
pamphlet, which states the Party's official policy in detail, 
emphasizes the same point, insisting that the land system in 
our West African possessions should also be applied in 
Kenya. If anyone wants to study the detailed facts regard- 
ing the extraordinary economic revolution which the West 
African system has produced, he should read Mr. McPhee’s 
admirable book. He states the land policy on the West 
Coast with conciseness when he says: ‘‘ the Administration 
has virtually created the natives peasant proprietors without, 
however, the right of alienation to aliens except on strictly 
defined terms."’ 

Dr. Haden Guest has written an interesting little book 
in which he states an unofficial Labour policy from a 
moderate Right Wing position. It covers such subjects as 
Preference and India as well as Africa. On some points Dr. 
Guest would probably find himself in disagreement with 
his Left Wing comrades, but it is significant that he is in 
agreement with all the other writers on the crucial African 
question, for he lays chief emphasis on ‘‘ the maintenance 
of the economic independence of the native by securing to 
him his right to the land.’’ The Labour Research Depart- 
ment booklet, which comes from the extreme Left, has no 
diffieulty in proving that the opposite policy has been pur- 
sued with disastrous results for the native in Kenya. 

Mr. Hannay’s title might lead to misunderstanding. It 
does not refer to the great Chartered Companies of modern 
times, whose history is well worth studying. It deals with 
the ancient Chartered Companies and their early achieve- 
ments, particularly the English and Dutch East India Com- 
panies. He has done his work well, and has produced an 
interesting study of an earlier form of imperialism. 


ON THE EDITOR'S TABLE 


By an error in our review of the ‘‘ Annuals ’’ the number of 
pages in ‘ Debrett '’ was given as 2,000. The correct number 
is over 3,300. 

Messrs. Routledge publish a very useful ‘‘ Year-book of 
Agricultural Co-operation in the British Empire ’’ (10s. 6d.). 
It is edited by the Horace Plunkett Foundation, and contains 
a census of Producers’ Organizations. 

Among biographies the following are of interest: 
‘* Edison,"* by George Bryan (Knopf, 18s.) ; ‘‘ ‘ Master’ and 
Men, Pink 'Un Yesterdays,’ by J. B. Booth (Werner Laurie, 
21s.) ; “‘ Thirty Years’ Musical Recollections,” by Henry 
Chorley (Knopf, 7s. 6d.) 

Messrs. Constable publish a fourth revised edition of 
“The Expansion of Europe,"’ by Ramsay Muir (12s.). 
*““From Constantine to Bismarck,’’ by Arthur B. Archer 
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(Cambridge University Press, 4s.), is an introduction to 
European and general history for middle forms. 

‘** World War Debt Settlements,”” by Harold G. Moulton 
and Leo Pasvolsky (Allen & Unwin, 8s. 6d.), is a new volume 
in ‘‘ The Institute of Economics Series.” It is an extremely 
useful statement of the detailed facts relating to each country 
separately. ‘‘The Case of German South Tyrol against 
Italy,’’ translated and edited by C. H. Herford (Allen & 
Unwin, 3s. 6d.), consists of a collection of documents, official 
and other, relating to the South Tyrol since 1919. 

‘“The Industry and Trade of Japan,” by S. Vyehara 
(King, 15s.), is a statistical survey of Japan’s industry and 
foreign trade. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Trials of Charles Peace. 
(Hodge. 10s. 6d.) 


This is a new volume in the ‘‘ Notable British Trials " 
series. Charles Peace, the burglar and murderer, occupies a 
distinguished place in the history of British criminals. He is, 
indeed, possibly the most famous of those British criminals 
who combined the occupation of housebreaking with that of 
murder. This is partly due to his cunning and ferocity, 
partly to his success in evading capture, and partly to the 
curious double life which he lived at Peckham under the 
name of the respectable Mr. Thompson. Mr. Shore has made 
a very interesting book out of the trials which eventually 
brought Peace to the gallows. He does not attempt to tell the 
full story of Peace’s life of crime. He gives us the trial of 
Peace for the shooting at the constable, Edward Robinson, 
and the subsequent trial for the murder of Albert Dyson at 
Banner Cross. He also gives us the trial of the Habrons for 
the murder of Police Constable Cock. William Habron was 
found guilty and sentenced to death, but three years later 
Peace, when awaiting execution for the murder of Dyson, 
confessed that the other murder had really been committed 
by him. 


Edited by W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE. 


* - * 


Modern Gardens, British and Foreign. Special Winter Number. 

(The Studio. 1926-27.) 

In the introduction to this not very well chosen collection 
of garden photographs from various countries, Mr. Percy 
Cane writes: ‘‘ The quality of art is progressive, and excel- 
lent as certain gardens may be of their kind, there are some 
which are definitely of higher artistic rank than others.” 
The coloured plates are not better than Mr. Cane’s prose, but 
the uncoloured ones include a good many that are of beauty 
as photographs or of interest as garden designs. The 
simplest effects are the most successful; a natural rock- 
garden at Killarney, trees at Westonbirt or Hinchinbrooke, a 
garden-seat at Godalming, or a lily-pond at Brockenhurst. 
Too many of the British examples are of the fashionable 
paved gardens: the pictures of these suggest that ‘‘ crazy ”’ 
paving is generally a mistake, and that vegetation in the 
chinks is much overdone. Nearly all the German examples 
are atrocious. Japan contributes several beautiful photo- 
graphs of gardens under snow, and there is an admirably 
designed picture of a house front at Grasse. 


* * * 
The Week. By F.H. CoLtson. (Cambridge University Press. 5s.) 


Mr. Colson has written an extremely interesting book on 
an obscure subject. It is full of ingenious theories, which 
are, however, something more than ingenious, for he has 
excellent facts and arguments to support them. He discusses 
the origin and relation of the Jewish and planetary week. 
There is no evidence of the existence of the planetary week 
before the time of Tibullus and its adoption and diffusion 
throughout the Empire in a very short time is a remarkable 
phenomenon. Mr. Colson’s explanation of how this came 
about has much to recommend it. His chapter on the 
planetary week in relation to primitive Christianity is also 
very interesting. E . P 
A Dictionary of English Pronunciation with American Variants. 

By H. E. PALMER, J. V. MARTIN, and F. 6. BLANDFORD. 

(Heffer. 5s.) 

This book will be of great interest to students _of 
phonetics and foreigners studying English. It contains 
about 10,000 words used in “ plain "’ English, and for each 
is given both the received pronunciation and the American 
variants, if any. The pronunciation is given in phonetic 
transcription, the symbols used being those of the ‘‘ nar- 
rower * system of English phonetic notation. 
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EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 


An office should be something more than a protection 


from the weather. Factories are carefully designed to 
produce the best results from labour and machinery. 
Offices are usually allowed to happen—except in BUSH 
HOUSE where layout and equipment are carefully studied 


and designed to meet each tenant’s working needs. 


Measured in terms of the salary list, a well designed 


high-class office is an economy. 


Apply to 


BUSH HOUSE LTD. 


LONDON, W.C.2. CENTRAL 4048 
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Sallustius. Concerning the Gods and the Universe. 
Prolegomena and Translation by A. D. KNocK. 
University Press. 12s, 6d.) 

Nothing is known with certainty as to the authorship and 
origin of this treatise, but it has been conjectured that it is 
the work of the friend of the Emperor Julian and was written 
to help him in his effort to revive paganism. Mr. Knock, 
who holds that internal stylistic evidence points to a date 
between 300 and 430 4.p., is inclined to accept the attribution. 


He has produced an admirable edition, the introduction and 
notes being excellent. 


Edited with 
(Cambridge 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


THe Columbia have rerecorded by the electrical process 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony in B Minor, played by Sir 
Henry J. Wood and the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra (Three 
12-in. records. 11781-1793. 6s. 6d.) The records are good, 
but this symphony was recorded only last month by the 
H.M.V., and we cannot help regretting that the Columbia 
did not give us instead, say, the great C major symphony of 
Schubert, which is, we believe, not recorded at all for the 
gramophone. 

It is interesting to compare these records of the Schubert 
Symphony with those of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony in C 
minor, played by Sir Landon Ronald and the Royal Albert 
Hall Orchestra, which the H.M.V. has just produced, really 
a triumph of orchestral recording (Four 12-in. records. 
D1150-3. 6s. 6d. each). Of all symphonies these two are 
probably the most widely popular. In a recent book by 
Mr. Brent Smith, ‘‘ Schubert: The Symphonies ’’ (Oxford 
University Press, 1s. 6d.), it is maintained that the ‘ Un- 
finished’’ has had more fervent admirers than even 
Beethoven’s C minor. This is probably true, but there can 
be little doubt that the Beethoven is an incomparably greater 
work. For all its beauty the Schubert wears a little thin 
in places. 

Other rerecording by electrical process of Columbia 
Orchestral records are: Borodine’s ‘‘ Prince Igor,’’ Dance 
No. 17, and Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,"’ played by London Symphony Orchestra and 
Sir Thomas Beecham (Two 12-in. records. L1811-2. 6s. 6d. 
each); Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2 (Two 12-in. records. 
L1796-7. 6s. 6d. each); Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘‘ Petite Suite de 
Concert,’’ played by New Queen’s Hall Light Orchestra (Two 
12-in. records. L1808-9. 6s. 6d. each). 

Among instrumental records the Columbia has one very 
good one: William Murdoch plays ‘‘ Sleepers Awake”’ of 
Bach-Busoni on the piano, the other side being given to 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in C sharp minor (L1815. 6s. 6d.). 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata ’’ is admirably played by 
Ignaz Friedman (Two records. L1818-9. 6s. 6d. each), but 
here, again, one wishes that another sonata of Beethoven 
had been chosen, for we have had the ‘‘ Moonlight ’’ this 
month on the H.M.V., played by Frederic Lamond, and only 
a month or two ago on the Columbia, played by Mr. Howard- 
Jones. The H.M.V. have two excellent instrumental records: 
Friml’s ‘‘ At Evening ’”’ and Cui’s ‘‘ Letter of Love,’’ played 
on the violin by Mischa Elman (D.A.802. 6s.), and Debussy’s 
‘La Cathédrale Engloutie’’ and Handel’s ‘‘ Harmonious 
Blacksmith,’’ played by Mark Hambourg (C1303. 4s. 6d.). 
Other instrumental records issued by Columbia include: 
Nigun from Bloch’s ‘‘ Baal Shem,” violin solo by Szigeti 
(D1557. 4s. 6d.) ; Polka and ‘“ Berceuse,” played by the 
Catterall Quartet (9156. 4s. 6d.) ; Chopin’s Nocturne in E 
flat, and Popper’s Mazurka, ‘cello solo by Antoni Sala (9158. 
4s. 6d.) ; Chopin’s Studies in F minor and C sharp minor and 
Paderewski’s ‘‘ Caprice,” piano solo by Leslie England (4156. 
3s.). 

An interesting vocal record of the H.M.V. is a “* Song of 
the Hebrides *’ and a ‘‘ Northern Song,”’ very well sung by 
Joseph Hislop, tenor (DA789. _ 6s.). The Columbia vocal 
records include Russian Folk Songs and a ‘‘ Vocal Waltz,”’ 
by the Kedroff Male Quartet (D1552. 4s. 6d.) ; the Flower 
Song from ‘‘ Carmen” and ‘“ Ah si ben mio” from “Il 
Trovatore,’’ sung by Aroldo Lindi, tenor (L1816. 6s. 6d.) ; the 
charming ‘‘ Foggy Dew ”’ and ‘‘ The Bard of Armagh,” sung 
by W. F. Watt, tenor (4157. 3s.) ; and a very good choral 
record containing Prologue from Boito’s ‘‘ Mefistofele,’’ by 
La Scala Chorus of Milan, and the Finale, Act III. of ‘‘ La 
Gioconda ” (L1817. 6s. 6d.). 

The following are H.M.V. dance records, all 3s.: “I 
Must Have Forty Winks” and ‘‘Why Did You Leave Me When 
I Love You? ”’, Jack Hylton (B5177) ; ‘‘ Cuckoo ’’ and ‘‘ Crazy 
Quilt,’ Jack Hilton, foxtrots (B5174) ; ‘‘ Let’s Go to Jericho ”’ 
and ‘ Toledo,” Rio Grande Tango Band, pasodobles 
(B5181). 


“ce 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 


T was a delight yesterday to find myself in the driving seat 
|: one of the latest 14-28 h.p. Standards, and to have an 
opportunity of comparing its performance with previous 
models turned out by the Standard Company in recent times, 
I was in the firm’s works at Coventry just eight years 
ago—a couple of months after the War finished—and wonder- 
ing where it was possible to pick up a new car, when I 
spied a 9.5 h.p. two-seater. The coachwork was of 1915 
pattern, but rather than wait until a new body was designed 
I begged to be allowed to take the little car as it stood. 

I have bought more than a dozen cars in the last eight 
years, including four Standards, but although that 9.5” 
was the smallest of the lot it was one of the best. On more 
than one occasion it carried me 300 miles per day, and never 
once let me down or caused a moment’s trouble. 

A couple of two-litre Standards of 13.9 h.p. rating were 
wonderful cars. The 1922 model passed into the hands of a 
Government official, who swears that he would not exchange 
it to-day for a brand-new one. One of the original tyres was 
still in use when I last spoke to the owner a fortnight ago! 

The 1923 Standard was purchased for a lady who at the 
time had never had a driving lesson, and the last I heard 
of it was that its reliability was the talk of all who knew the 
amount of work it was doing. 

During the last Olympia Show I asked two independent 
judges, with a national reputation as automobile experts, 
how they would answer a letter I had received from a reader 
of THE NATION, who was prepared to spend £300 to £320 on a 
coupe of about 14 h.p., and wanted advice. 

Both my friends unhesitatingly recommended the 
Standard ‘‘ Corley ’’ model—quite an imposing car, priced at 
£315. 

The model I had the pleasure of handling yesterday was 
the five-seater ‘‘ Stratford,’ at £275. Fifty miles an hour is 
not its maximum speed, but there is no need to drive at 
that pace to maintain a most interesting average, for it is 
the liveliness of the four-cylinder overhead valve engine, 
combined with the excellent suspension and splendid four- 
wheel brakes, that appeals to the discerning driver. Having 
for a great number of years been accustomed to four-speeds, 
I am probably a bit prejudiced against a three-speed box, 
but the 14-28 h.p. Standard will romp up very stiff hills at 
27 or 28 miles an hour on ‘ second ’’ (8.65 to 1), and I dare 
say that is fast enough to satisfy the majority of people. 

Few light car makers have studied gear ratios to better 
purpose than the Standard Company, and whilst adopting 
three-speeds they have not made the mistake of adopting a 
low top gear ratio. I am glad to see they are retaining 
4.6 to 1. It is low enough for such a fine power unit, but 
high enough to put up a good top-gear performance on give- 
and-take roads. I hate cars geared so low that when one is 
in a hurry the fuss under the bonnet suggests that the car 
is not in top gear. 

One does not get this uncomfortable feeling when driving 
Standards. 

We are all familiar now with rigid side curtains, but we 
do well to remember that the Standard Company were the 
pioneers of these handy and efficient weather-shields. The 
‘* Stratford’ touring car has framed celluloid windows, 
which can be raised by a strap, assisted by a guide lifting 
device. Even the quarter lights slide vertically into the side 
of the body and are operated by a strap. With an all- 
weather hood of black waterproof material the car is “ the 
next-best-thing *’ to a saloon for winter use. 

Antique leather is used throughout for upholstering, and 
the front seats are of the bucket type, with folding back rests, 
and adjustable, as was the case in the more expensive 14 h.p. 
Standards of 1922-3-4-5-6. 

I like the sloping windscreen, with side triangular glass 
panels, especially as the top panel is carried very low, so 
that the rubber strip to seal the joint is well below the 
driver’s line of vision. This is a great boon when visibility 
is bad. 

The equipment of the car is on the most generous lines, 
and as one looks critically over the whole car, offering ample 
comfort for five passengers, and finished in the scratchless 
cellulose, one wonders how it is found possible to retail such 
luxurious coachwork on a fine chassis for £275. 

RAYNER ROBERTS. 

Mr. Rayner Roberts has for many years been recognized 
as an exceptionally well-informed writer on motoring sub- 
jects, and his wide experience as an Owner-Driver is at the 
service of our readers. Communications should be addressed 


to the Motor Editor, THE NATION AND ATHENZUM, 38, Great 
James Street, Holborn, W.C.1. 
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REJUVENATION— 


WHY BE OLD? 
ELECTRICITY RESTORES YOUTH. 


Dr. Bernard Hollander, in his recent presidential address on ‘‘ Life 
and Mind ’’ to the Ethological Society, said: ‘‘ We need not be old 
men. The infirmities of old age are not essential.” 

‘* Electricity is generated in the lungs with every baaclealinade and 
is conveyed by the blood stream to every cell in the body, the brain 
receiving the largest supply, and representing the seat of the highest 
potentials.’’ 

‘“ No two persons are exactly alike, but the average electro-motive 
force of a living human being has been estimated to be about five 
millivolts. The human body is a machine run by 28,000 million electric 
cells, each cell being a little wet battery, with negative and positive 
poles. Man is simply a mechanism run by electricity and chemical 
reaction. The brain is the chief power station, each of its 9,200 
millions of tiny cells is a miniature storage battery, and our nerves are 
wires equipped with sub-power stations. Practically every cell in our 
body has a part in the creation and distribution of this electricity, which 
is literally the vital spark.”’ 

““In certain forms of backwardness 
exhaustion of adults, if wisely applied, electricity can be made to do 
wonders. Not only in various forms of paralysis, but for spasms of 
the muscles, for sciatica, neuralgia, and other painful affections, for 
the relief of headache, insomnia, in obesity, as well as for the improve- 
ment of general health, electrotherapy will often succeed when other 
measures have failed. In. all states of nervous depression as from long 


mental strain or overtaxed bodily powers it has a most invigorating 
effect.”” 


of children and in brain 


Old age is, consequently, but the revelation of a lessening of capacity 
to generate sufficient electricity for the maintenance of the well-being 
of the body. Electricity is withdrawn from less vital parts to maintain 
the required supply in the ‘‘ main shaft,’? with the result that the 
pains and aches of old age quickly reveal themselves in the parts 
robbed. Whilst these facts have been known to science for some 
time, the difficulty of restoring the balance of electricity in the body 
has been practically unsurmountable, owing to the want of electrical 
apparatus which would carry out its work without harmful results to 


the patient. At last, almost unlimited tests have proved that the 
apparatus called the ‘‘ Rejuvenator,’’ invented by Mr. O. Overbeck, 
F.R.S.A., F.G.S., F.P.S., &c., of Chantry House, Grimsby, the 


original discoverer of the Electronic Theory of Life, is the electrical 
machine which successfully solves the problem. The machine is so 
constructed that it supplies electricity to the brain centre—the heart of 
the human electrical machine, as corroborated by Dr. Hollander—and 
afterwards to the parts of the body locally affected. There is no 
‘““ needly ’’ sensation when the Rejuvenator is used, the treatment is 
pleasant, and the effect almost immediately felt in the restoration of 
health and normal working to the parts affected. The Rejuvenator 
has effected many wonderful cures of heart and kidney troubles and 
nerve disorders, as well as neuritis, neuralgia, lumbago, rheumatism, 
gout, and other ailments of old age throughout the whole world. Old 
age may also be revealed by loss of power generally, and Mr. Overbeck’s 
invention is especially valuable in such cases. 

Not only in old age, but at all times of life when one is run down 
or lacks exercise, the daily use of the Rejuvenator will speedily restore 
one to healthy activity and vigour. 

The apparatus is neither costly to buy or run, is absolutely self- 
contained, and fool proof, and can be used by the patient himself. 
A remarkably interesting book, written by Mr. Overbeck on the 
subject of his invention and the curative application of electricity to 
the body, will be sent on receipt of stamp to all mentioning The Nation 
and addressed to Mr. Overbeck at Chantry House, Grimsby. 


London Agents: Harrods, Whiteleys, Army and Navy Stores. 





NOW READY. 


A NEW ELECTRONIC THEORY OF 
LIFE. 


By O. Overbeck, F.R.S.A., &c.,. 
2nd Library Edition. 6/- NET. 
(The original electronic theory.) 

6/6 POST FREE. 


This most sensational and remarkable book should be read by everyone. 
Popularly written and easily understood, 
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the biggest success in biography 


Victoria.” 


PALMERSTON 
by PHILIP 


GUEDALL 


a a C3) 


since “ Queen 


‘© A gem.’’—St. Loe Stracney (Spectator). 


“* Splendid sweep of engrossing narrative.’’ 
(Daily News). 


—Rorsert Lynp 
“€ Astonishingly vivid and clever, extremely gay and amusing.” 
—J. A. SpeNDER (Westminster Gazette). 


‘* Promises to become one of the leading prose-writers of the 
age.’’—Sir Epmunp Goss (Sunday Times). 


‘* Both welcome and specially timely.”’ 
(Country Life). 


—GEORGE SAINTSBURY 


‘* Guedalla’s best book.’"—E. C. Brntiry (Telegraph). 


** Guedalla’s best book.’”’-—Daily Chronicle. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


SETTLEMENT OF BULGARIAN 


1926. II. 58. 1st Report. 





REFUGEES. 

Price 9d. net. 

PREPARATORY COMMISSION FOR THE 
DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 


Sub-Commission B. Report No. 1. 
1926. IX. 15. Price 1/3 net. 


PERMANENT COMMITTEE FOR PORTS 
AND MARITIME NAVIGATION. 


Technical Committee for Buoyage and Lighting of Coasts. 
1926. VIII. 10. Price 1/6 net. 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 
Sn ii| 10-12 ORANGE ST. W.C.2. HMMM IN TTT 



























BROOKS 


SUPER-SPARKER & MAGNETO TESTER 


Patent N 

EASILY FITTED ON THE DASH IN FRONT OF THE DRIVER. 
The only device in the World which automatically locates ALL Ignition 
Troubles on the dash, while the engine is PULLING ON THE ROAD. 
Creates intensified sparks 
at the plug points which 
will fire even a smell of 
petrol. EASYSTARTING. 
Perfect explosions in each 
cylinder, increases power 
and saves petrol. 
The Car which passes you 
on the road is fitted with 
this “SUPER-SPARKER 
&MAGNETO TESTER.’ 
Actually lengthens the 
life of Magneto or Coil. 
A beautifully well-made 
instrument, foolproof, will 
last the lifetime of a car. 
Tried out and tested by 
the leading motorists of 
this day. 





PRICE 25/- EACH. 
Four or two-cylinder engines, including everything 
ready for fitting. Post Free or sent C.O.D 
Sole Manufacturer and Patentee : 


J. A. BROOK, Mar.; Eng.; Cert.; M.I.Patentees,24, John William St., HUDDERSFIELD. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK 


IN THE CHriry 


BANK RATE—TEXTILE SHARES ANALYZED— ARTIFICIAL SILK RUMOURS. 


of the market in 4 per cent. *‘ Consols ”’ this week 

under the elevating influence of a rise in British funds. 
How long a premium on the issue price of that security will 
last depends largely upon the stags. The rise in British 
funds is the Stock Exchange way of discounting a fall in 
Bank rate. Opinion as to whether the reduction is to be 
4 per cent. or 1 per cent. is more or less equally divided. 
The presence of the Governor of the Bank in New York 
really makes no difference. Easy money on both sides of 
the Atlantic can be sufficient to drive the Bank to reduce 
its official rate of discount. This week the market rate for 
three months bills fell to 4 1-16 per cent., and the Govern- 
ment was able to borrow on Treasury bills at 4 3-16 per cent. 
In other words, the market rate of discount is already 
adjusted to a 4} per cent. Bank rate. The gold position of 
the Bank is stronger than it was a year ago, and a further 
inflow of gold is expected this week. The only perplexing 
factor is the New York rate of exchange, which has moved 
slightly against us. But trade, and the Treasury, would 
no doubt welcome a lower Bank rate if only for a short 
time. 


Nettie m could be more auspicious than the opening 


* * *” 


The maintenance of the Imperial Tobacco final dividend 
at 9 per cent. plus a bonus of 1s. 6d., making 24 per cent. 
tax free for the year, which is the same rate as was paid 
for the previous year, must have caused some temporary 
satisfaction to those who sold Imperial Tobacco shares to 
buy British American. The question of a capital bonus will 
now have to wait till after the Budget. Our discussion last 
week of the industrial ‘‘ leaders ”? has provoked an inquiry 
from a correspondent about the leading ‘extile shares. The 
Stock Exchange position here is particularly interesting. 
The following table will show that in the course of last year 
the market capitalization of the leading textile shares 
suffered an appreciable decline, and that the present market 
prices do not show any appreciable recovery. 

Par 
Capitaliza- 
tion of 
Ordinary 
Shares. 


Price Price Present 
31/12/25 31/12/26 Price. 
£ S. &. . d. 5. d. 
14,750,000 63 0 0 
4,410,000 53 : J 5 0 
2,000,000 62 : 7 51 0 
Bleachers £1 3,793,737 49 10° : 5 0 
Bradford Dyers £1 2,170,363 61 0* 5 { 50 6 


* Allowing for share bonuses. 


J. & P. Coats £1 ... “ 
Fine Cotton Spinners £1 
English Sewing Cotton £1 


* * * 


Strikes and the slump in cotton values made last year’s 
trading abnormally difficult for these textile companies. 
J. & P. Coats, for example, while maintaining dividends at 
17} per cent., showed a reduction of nearly 50 per cent. in 
net profits partly through writing down stocks at June 80th 
last to market values. Fine Cotton Spinners, with a drop 
of nearly 40 per cent. in net profits for the year ending 
March 8ist, 1926, paid 12 per cent., against 15 per cent. 
and a capital bonus of 20 per cent. in the previous year, and 
reduced the interim dividend for the current year from 6 per 
cent. to 4 per cent, English Sewing Cotton had to draw 
£150,000 from reserve in order to maintain its dividends 
for the year ending March 31st, 1926, at 20 per cent. Here, 
again, the fall in cotton values forced a writing-down of 
stocks, and in addition the Company went without any 
return upon its holding in American Thread Company, 
which had suffered from a prolonged strike of operatives as 
well as from falling prices. The next table gives a. concise 
analysis of the financial position at the date of the last 
reports. With the price of American cotton now below 
cost of production, with fuel prices and other operating 
costs, it is hoped, falling, and with foreign currencies at 
last being stabilized, the outlook for these textile com- 


panies is undoubtedly brighter, but it must not be over- 
looked that their next reports (English Sewing and Fine 
Cotton Spinners for the twelve months to March 81st next 
and J. & P. Coats for the six months to December 31st last) 
still cover periods of the coal stoppage and trade reaction. 


* * * 


Our correspondent draws attention to Bleachers and 
Bradford Dyers, the “‘ leaders *’ in the finishing trade. The 
market valuation of the shares has fallen, but the trouble } 
again is that the next reports to be issued by these com- 
panies are bound to be much worse than the last. Bradford 
Dyers’ financial year ends on December 31st last—the full 
period of abnormality. In 1925 this Company paid an 
interim dividend of 5 per cent., a capital bonus of 60 per 
cent., and a final dividend of 10 per cent. on the increased 
capital. For 1926 an interim dividend of 5 per cent. has 
been paid, and no more than 5 per cent. is expected for 
the final dividend. That would make the shares look tem- 
porarily over-valued at 50s. 6d. Bleachers’ financial year 
ends in March, and for 1925-26 the Company paid an interim 
of 5 per cent., a capital bonus of 60 per cent., 


and a final dividend of 93 per cent. In November last the @ 


Company reduced its interim dividend for 1926-27 from § 
5 per cent. to 1% per cent., which was equivalent to 8} per | 
cent. on the old capital. The final dividend, which will be 
declared in June, will probably have the effect, as in the © 
case of Bradford Dyers, of making the shares at the present | 
price seem overvalued. The table which follows suggests 
that lower dividend distributions are to be expected in all 
cases, that lower market prices for the ordinary shares in 
the next six months are not impossible, but that the 
strength of the companies’ reserves should tend to prevent 
market prices from falling much. 

Last Financial Year 

Net Profit 

Profit Available 
(before able for Ordin- 
depre- Ordinary ary 
ciation) Shares Div. 


11% 
113% 


93% 12% 
163% 123% 
on present capital. 
£622,790 123% 133% 
on present capital. 


* * * 


We are indebted to a Manchester stockbroker for the 
particulars of one textile company whose ordinary shares 
did not suffer in market valuation last year. Porritts & 
Spencer shares are quoted in Manchester and stood actually 
higher at the end of last year than at December 81st, 1925. 
For the year ending March 81st, 1926, this Company earned 
19 per cent. on its ordinary capital (£403,750), and paid 
12} per cent. Its reserves, including carry forward, stood 
about £170,285. In spite of the coal strike its interim divi- 
dend for the current year was maintained at 5 per cent. 
Assuming the same distribution of 12} per cent. for the 
year, the shares at the present market price of 82s. yield 
about 8 per cent., which is distinctly attractive in view of 
the better position of the textile industry. 


* * * 


Reserves 
(including 
Carry 
Forward). 


Year 

ends. 
English 
Sewing Cotton 31 Mar. 
J. & P. Coats ... 
Fine Cotton 
Spinners 
Bleachers 


£301,881 
30June £2,087,371 


31 Mar. 
31 Mar. 


20% 
174% 


£1,022,799 
£6,646,977 


£1,817,194 
£1,501,784 


£1,171,777 


£826,554 
£964,971 


Bradford Dyers 31 Dec. 


Artificial silk companies will naturally share in any — 
textile trade prosperity, but the singular upward move- 
ments in the prices of Courtaulds and Snia Viscosa ordinary ~ 
shares are due not to any market anticipation of future 
earnings, but to rumours of amalgamation. How much | 
value should be put upon these rumours we cannot say, 
but the new Snia Viscosa 7} per cent. debentures issued © 
at 93 are probably a good purchase even after the sharp rise | 
to 4 premium, 








